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The proof of successful leadership depends upon an 
established record of usefulness 


MUZZEY’S AMERICAN HISTORY, REVISED 


is now used in 5683 schools 


In 1921 In 1922 In 1923 


39 47 —~50 


The above figures show the increase in the number of the 100 
largest cities in the United States using this exceptional history. 
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NOW READY 
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Large Wall Size, 
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Ancient History Map No. AH 7. Athens —City Plan 


MEDIEVAL and MODERN HISTORY 





send for our FREE booklet of 32-pages | 
giving complete and interesting information 
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HOME AND PLAN NOW FOR 
COMMUNITY LIFE TRAVEL and STUDY in EUROPE 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of “ The Child and His School” IN 1924 





Outlines briefly the modern conception 
of the elementary course of study. WE OFFER 


Gives concrete suggestions for the organ- 
ization of a curriculum which shall interpret 
to the child the world he lives in. University men as leaders. 


Tours from June to September. 


Gives references which may be useful in 


, Itineraries in England, France, 
developing such a course of study. 


Greece, Italy and other countries. 


$3.00, postage extra. . , 
. Scholarships for teachers of Greek 


History, Ancient History, and 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL other subjects. 


Presents the principles of the new 


As membership is limited, write early for our 








education in the words of its leaders. “European Summer School” announcement. 
$3.00, at any bookstore. 
Roosel BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
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A Book That Mould: Good Citizens 


THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY | 


By S. E. FORMAN 








(/2 mo. 475 pages, Price $1.75) 


More than half of this text in civics is devoted to the study of actual 
conditions, to social, industrial, and political problems such as Immigration, 
Prohibition, Housing, Child Labor Laws, Collective Bargaining and Compul- 
sory Arbitration in the settlement of Labor Disputes, City Planning, Farmer's 
Associations, The Railroad Transportation Act of 1920, etc —Problems in 
American Democracy. 














Perhaps the greatest value of this text, however, lies in the unforgetable 
lessons that are given in ideals of citizenship; lessons which inculcate in 
students the determination to work diligently to aid in the solution of the 
pressing political, social, and economic problems which beset the national life 


NOTE—Dr. Forman has just written a stimulating and valuable brochure 


on **The Work of the Civics Teacher,’’ which we shall be glad to 
send free upon request. 
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McConnell Made Maps 


McConnell’s Geography and United States History, Set No. 3 ! 
42 pages, 44 x 32 inches 
Price, with adjustable steel stand . $38.00 





The following sets of maps are edited by: | 
R. M. TRYON, PH. D., University of Chicago 
A. G. TERRY, PH. D., Northwestern University | 
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42 pages, 52 x 40 inches 
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Announcing the publication of a 


Revised Edition 


OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


BY 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
and 
WILLIAM C. BAGLEY 


Courses of study everywhere now reflect the viewpoint, the robust 
American spirit, and the sane method of this epoch-making textbook. 
Competing texts now acknowledge its leadership. 2242 cities and towns, 
4 states and territories, and hundreds of counties have endorsed it through use. 


New illustrations, many of them secured by one of the authors in 
Europe, have replaced about three-quarters of those that appeared in the 
old edition. Photographs rather than line drawings now predominate. In 
two cases new color plates have been substituted for old. 


The entire text has been reset in new type of a different style and of 
great legibility. [he new page is very attractive, slightly higher than the 
old, and carries wider margins. [he actual number of pages in the book 
has been reduced. The entire map equipment has been revised and improved. 


Price, $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON DALLAS 
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Franco-British Rivalry and the Entente Cordiale 


BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Since the termination of the Great War, in which 
they fought shoulder to shoulder against a common 
enemy, France and Great Britain have been rapidly 
drifting apart. For centuries, of course, before the 
great conflict they were rivals and ofttimes bitter 
enemies. France on more than one occasion threatened 
to destroy the Continental balance of power, a 
principle dear to the heart of every Englishman. 
Hardly less often did the British navy defeat ambi- 
tious schemes of France. After the Franco-Prussian 
War, however, and more particularly after 1900, it 
was not France that threatened to upset the political 
balance, but Germany. Moreover, in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century Britain witnessed 
with growing alarm the German strides toward the 
pinnacle of economic supremacy. Little wonder, then, 
that France, dreaming dreams of a reconquered and 
reunited Alsace-Lorraine, and industrial Britain 
sought a rapprochement which led to the formation 
of the Entente Cordiale in 1904. In the face of a 
common danger, Frenchmen and Englishmen could 
settle their differences and, for the time being, at 
least, forget their historic enmity. 


The war left in its wake a defeated Germany. 
Once the proud possessor of rich mineral wealth, of 
colonies, of a flourishing trade, of a _ splendid 
merchant marine, of a powerful army and navy, she 
was stripped of all those things which gave her 
diplomatic, political and economic prestige. The 
British nightmare of Teutonic industrialism and 
Teutonic imperialism, for the time being, at least, 
disappeared; no longer in the British mind does the 
mailed fist of Germany seriously threaten the peace 
of the world. Rather, in the opinion of Britain, it 
is nationalistic France, militarily strong, and domi- 
nated by its chauvinistic Poincarés and Tardieus, 
which constitutes a menace to British interests and to 
the future peace of Europe. In a militaristic France 
of the twentieth century, many Britishers profess to 
see the recrudescence of the Imperial France of a 
Louis XIV or a Napoleon Bonaparte. The French 
representatives at the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments, they point out, vigorously 
opposed every move for limiting submarine construc- 
tion; British naval strength, they also declare, has, 
in measure, been rendered impotent by the fact that 


the French air fleet outnumbers that of Britain four 
to one. 


Many Frenchmen, on the other hand, distrust 


Great Britain. The British, they believe, are purely 
selfish and opportunistic, and since the war have been 
primarily motivated not by any desire for real peace, 
but by commercial ambitions. Such, for instance, 
was the charge recently leveled against Mr. Lloyd 
George by Andre Tardieu. Not a few French 
leaders boldly assert that as soon as Britain gained 
possession of the bulk of the German Colonies she 
ceased to be concerned as to whether France obtained 
adequate reparation for the great losses she had sus- 
tained, or security from future German attack. Some 
even declare that many British leaders have, upon 
occasion, attempted by one means or another to 
defame France in the eyes of her neighbors and thus 
arouse a feeling of suspicion against her. Moreover, 
in every part of France, the opinion prevails that the 
British have deliberately encouraged Germany to 
evade the economic provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Frenchmen, therefore, resent what they 
characterize as repeated British attacks upon their 
motives and British attempts to checkmate their 
policies. This resentment was very pointedly ex- 
pressed by M. Poincaré in June, 1922, when, in the 
Chamber of Deputies he emphatically declared that 
France could not forever be dragged at England’s 
tail.” 

To what extent either party is correct in the above 
assumptions this brief summary is not primarily con- 
cerned: It simply endeavors to show that since the 
signing of the Armistice, in 1918, the two countries 
have differed fundamentally in interest and policy on 
many great economic and political problems of an 
international character, and, secondly, that the 
Entente, as a basic factor in European politics, has 
ceased to exist except in the minds of those senti- 
mental persons who believe the Great War cemented 
France and Britain in a bond of everlasting friend- 
ship. 

Both, in the first place, are diametrically opposed 
to each other, in regard to Germany. France, first 
of all, wants security for the future. With a declin- 
ing population she is vitally concerned with obtaining 
adequate security against German attack. In the 
second place, she demands compensation for the 
devastation of her territories during the war. True, 
the ruin occasioned in the French departments was, in 
part, due to Allied, as well as German warfare, but 
this fact naturally is disregarded by the Allies. To 
them, and particularly to France, the war was 
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German-made and Germany must, therefore, be held 
responsible. Then, too, the French desire to keep 
Germany permanently paralyzed economically, and 
politically weak even to the point of disintegration 
of the German State, is actuated, in part, by French 
ambition for continental supremacy. It is for these 
reasons that she has insisted upon German fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the Versailles pact, maintained 
an army of upwards of a million and a half men, 
entered into military alliances with Belgium, Poland, 
and members of the Little Entente, encouraged the 
formation of a Rhine republic and occupied the valley 
of the Ruhr. 

For Great Britain, increasingly aware of the fact 
that her economic interests require the stabilization 
of Germany and the restoration of the German 
market, the French policy toward Germany spells 
hardship and possibly disaster.* Continued French 
supremacy on the Continent, the British believe, 
would not only upset the principle of balance of 
power, but would inevitably mean either the domina- 
tion of German industry by France and effective 
competition with British industries or else continued 
German resistance to France and consequent destruc- 
tion of the purchasing power of Europe. In either 
event British industry and trade, and in turn the 
British people, would suffer. In French encourage- 
ment of a Rheinish Republic tributary to France, 
many Englishmen profess to see an eventual combi- 
nation of French and German industrialists and 
inevitable competition with British industry. The 
British, therefore, with the exception of the rash 
statements of Mr. Lloyd George in the election cam- 
paign of 1918, have consistently opposed French 
plans in respect to Germany just as they opposed 
the destruction of France after the defeat of 
Napoleon at Waterloo. The reduction of the German 
reparations to 226,000,000,000 gold marks in 1921, 
and to 132,000,000,000 one year later was due to 
the British. At the Interallied conference held at 
Paris in January, 1923, the British proposal that the 
total amount be reduced to 50,000,000,000, and that 
the Reparation Commission be superseded by a 
neutral body, with a German chairman, was summarily 
rejected by the French.* In fact they refused to 
entertain any part of Mr. Bonar Law’s proposals 
even as a basis of discussion for settlement of the 
reparations problem. In addition to a reduction of 
the total amount just noted he proposed a four-year 
moratorium so that Germany might be enabled to 
re-establish her industries, set her finances in order, 
stabilize her currency and thus be in a position to 
discharge some of her obligations. Germany, M. 
Poincaré declared, could pay at once if she wanted 
to; all that was needed was something to compel her 
to meet her obligations and this something France 
proposed to furnish in her scheme for “productive 
guarantees” which involved the use of force. 

From the outset the British were outspoken in their 
opposition to the French plan,’ both government, and 
the majority of the press® declaring that any such 
drastic action would injure trade, diminish Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations and inflame racial and 


political hatreds that would long endure. Likewise 
they have maintained that the occupation of and the 
struggle for supremacy in the Ruhr was unnecessary, 
illegal, wasteful, damaging to trade, and, above all, 
dangerous to the peace of Europe. But this oppo- 
sition instead of staying the hand of the French 
government has tended to widen the breach between 
the former allies. This was evident when M. 
Poincaré, in emphatic and uncompromising terms, 
rejected the German reparation proposals of May 
2 and June 7, which were submitted more or less in 
conformity with the wishes of the British Foreign 
Office.’ It was useless, he said, to discuss any offer 
as long as German resistance in the Ruhr continued. 
France, he asserted, in occupying the Ruhr, had not 
the slightest intention of annexing German soil, but 
merely desired to exercise “purely economic pres- 


sure” upon an unwilling debtor. It would be suicidal, 


he further stated, to accept any proposal which paved 
the way for the moral, economic, and _ political 
revenge of Germany. “Our victorious nation,” he con- 
cluded, “does not intend to renounce her victory, and 
will impose her will on the vanquished who will not 
acknowledge his defeat.’”* 


During the past summer the Poincaré government, 
to the annoyance of Britain, continued unswervingly 
its policy of coercing Germany. The British, on the 
other hand, fearing the outcome of the French policy 
if it should continue unchanged, labored unceasingly, 
though unsuccessfully, for its modification. The 
Poincaré program, they repeatedly asserted, must be 
modified else Germany would be strangled and 
destroyed and all Europe plunged into the chasm of 
complete economic ruin. For weeks they had 
anxiously hoped that passive resistance on the part 
of the Germans, together with Italian and Belgian 
public opinion, would bring about a modification. 
Such, indeed, seems to have been the confident expec- 
tation of Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar Law. 

When, in June, it became evident that France was 
clearly determined not to yield until German resist- 
ance was broken, the British openly and officially 
assumed a challenging mood. In the first place, Mr. 
Baldwin, who had succeeded Mr. Bonar Law to the 
Prime Ministership, addressed a questionnaire to the 
Quai d'Orsay, in which the latter was asked to define 
exactly what was meant by the cessation of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr; secondly, precisely what 
guarantees on the part of the German Government 
would satisfy France; and thirdly, if passive resist- 
ance should cease, what proposal France had to offer 
for administering or evacuating the occupied terri- 
tory.” But neither this move on the part of Britain 
nor the mediatory proposal of the Vatican,” early in 
July, brought any change in the tense situation. 
British officialdom and the British press might pro- 
test, cajole, and threaten; the Papacy might plead; 
but all in vain. M. Poincaré remained adamant. “No 
power in the world, spiritual or temporal,’’ said he, 
“will turn France from her path.’? This statement, 
deliberate and emphatic, only stirred more deeply the 
already troubled Entente Waters; the Entente, as 
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one correspondent put it, had ceased to be “Cor 
diale.””’” 

It became less so after July 12, when Mr. Bald- 
win, in discussing the British attitude on reparations, 
dwelt at length on the gravity of the European 
situation.’* Britain, he declared, was as determined 
as any of the Allies that Germany should pay to thi 
fullest extent of her capacity, but he was firmly con 
vinced that any measure resulting in the ruin of 
Germany would be fatal to all Europe. The indefi 
nite occupation by one country of the territory of 
another, he went on to add, was a phenomenon rare 
and regrettable in itself, which should be honorably 
terminated as soon as possible. 

In France a storm of ridicule and protest greeted 
this pronouncement.'* Once more M. Poincaré 
iterated that the Ruhr would be evacuated only after 
passive resistance had ceased and Germany had mad 
reparation.’ Lord Curzon was caricatured as a 
megalomaniac, with grandiose ideas of world dicta 
tion, ready to quarrel with Russia for control of Asia, 
and with France for the domination of Europe. Mr. 
Baldwin was introduced to the reader of the French 
press as the weak-mind:d successor of Mr. Bonar 
Law, and Lloyd George as a wicked conspirator 
plotting against the welfare of France. 

We cannot leave this phase of Anglo-French rela 
tions without mentioning the British White Paper," 
issued on August 12, and containing a series of docu 
ments dealing with the whole reparations question. 
Of these, the most important is the 8,000 word exposi 
tion address by Lord Curzon to the French and Bel 
gian ambassadors on August 11. After challenging 
the legality of the French occupation of the Ruhr. 
and raising the question of French annexation of tle 
territory, a demand is made for an impartial body to 
settle the whole reparation controversy. Such an 
impartial inquiry was necessary, the document con 
tinued, because “it is notorious that the Reparation 
Commission has become, in practice, an instrument of 
Franco-Belgian policy alone.”” France was reminded 
of her debt to Great Britain, and separate action 
hinted at unless she showed an inclination to accept 
the British point of view. 

But British threats, no less than British suasion by 
advice, failed to move the resolute Poincaré, and in 
a forty-seven page Yellow Book, published under 
date of August 22, he reasserted the French claims in 
full.” And well he might, for in the offing he saw 
victory for his policy. Germany, with her monetary 
system wrecked, was sinking rapidly under the stu 
pendous burden of passive resistance. Short of risk 
ing a war with France, there was nothing Britain 
could do to prevent the inevitable, namely, German 
surrender. War, however, was out of the question, 
for it would increase rather than diminish England's 
economic ills. When, therefore, the German sur 
render came, late in Sentember, Mr. Baldwin assented 
as gracefully as possible to the Poincaré victory.’* 
From a diplomatic point of view there was nothing 
else for him to do. But, as events will probably prove, 
his yielding did not harmonize the basic divergence 
of national interests between the two powers, nor 





wipe out the distrust and rivalry and restore the 
Entente. 

Less noticeable, but no less important than the 
deadlock over Germany, has been the divergence in 
attitude of the former allies toward Poland. Britain, 
within certain limits, has arrested and thwarted Polish 
ambitions and aspirations. It was British influence, 
for instance, which secured a reduction of the Polis! 
corridor to the Baltic, removed Danzig from direct 
Polish control, and obtained a plebiscite for Upper 
Silesia after the first draft of the Treaty of Ver 
sailles had awarded it outright to Poland. When, in 
the course of the Russo-Polish War, in 1921, France 
seemingly advised Poland to seize as much territory 
as she could at the expense of Russia, it was Britain 
that admonished the Poles to make peace, and observe 
the boundary stipulations of the Versailles pact. The 
economic rehabilitation of Europe depended, the 
British warned, not in rattling the sword and impos- 
ing crushing indemnities, but in converting Germany 
and Russia into peaceful members of the European 
society of states.’” 

For the past five years the two great powers have 
been also at odds on the matter of Russian policy. 
France has unalterably opposed Bolshevist Russia, 
fearing that it might enter into an alliance with Ger- 
many and crush her ally, Poland. French resistance, 
furthermore, has been stiffened by the declared oppo- 
sition of the Soviet government to any plan for the 
complete assumption and payment of the Russian 
pre-war debt, held chiefly by French and Belgium 
bankers. In fact, it has been the consistent policy 
of France to foster and encourage every movement 
which had for its purpose the immediate destruction 
of the Bolshevist régime.*° France was the leading 
spirit in promulgating the ineffective cordon sanitaire 
policy of 1919, and she it was who recognized and 
financed the General Wrangel movement in 1920. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, while officially 
professing utter dislike for Sovietism, and, for a time, 
co-operating with France in maintaining the “ring of 
iron” policy, sees in Russia a vast field for trade and 
investment. In 1921, therefore, she abandoned her 
policy of aloofness and hostility, and, despite French 
protests, concluded a trade agreement with the Bol- 
shevist authorities.“ By the terms of this agreement 
the Soviet government assumed responsibility for all 
Russian debts to British nationals, and, in reaurn, 
Great Britain agreed not to assist in the seizure of 
Russian gold for payment of Russia’s old debt to 
France! Equally distressing to France was the frank 
admission by Mr. Lloyd George, in March of the same 
vear, that Britain had recognized the Soviet as the 
de facto government of Russia.** 

If France and Eneland are fundamentally opposed 
to each other in their policy toward Germany and 
Russia, they are no less opposed to each other in the 
Near East. Great Britain considers it essential that 
she control the Near East, not alone for the attrac- 
tive opportunity it affords British commerce and 
finance, but for the maintenance of her status in the 
Middle and Far East. To her the Near East is the 
“key” to the British Empire. Through it extend all 
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the important lines of communication between the 
East and the West. For a century or more Britain, 
by controlling the Eastern Mediterranean, has 
jealously guarded this eastern gateway to India and 
the Orient. France, no less than Great Britain, 
appreciates the strategic importance of the “gateway 
of the Bosporus” and the Eastern Mediterranean 
littoral. She fully realizes that French control of 
Constantinople and the remnant of the once exten 
sive Turkish empire would also open up a rich field 
for French trade and investment. These interests, 
as well as the keen rivalries of the two great western 
powers, stand out in bold relief when one delves into 
the events of the Near East during the last five 
years.”* 

The close of the war found the Turk defeated and 
the Ottoman State bankrupt. By means of the unrati- 
fied Treaty of Sevres, of August 10, 1920, and the 
secret treaty of the same name, signed by Great 
Britain, France, and Italy, the Allies, among other 
things, proceeded to partition the Turkish domains.** 
As a reward for its services to the Allied cause, 
“Venizelist” Greece was allotted European Turkey, 
including Adrianople and Smyrna, to say nothing of 
northern Epirus. Italy, which coveted Smyrna, 
received Adalia and all southwestern Anatolia, out 
side of the Smyrna award. France, in addition to 
the Syrian mandate, was given a slice of Kurdistan, 
and part of Cilicia. Britain, to round out her empire, 
obtained Mandates over Palestine and Mesopotamia, 
and by sending troops to occupy Batum she hoped to 
possess permanently the vast Caucasian oil regions 
between the Black and Caspian seas. Constantinople 
was nominally left under the sovereignty of the 
Sultan, because Britain objected to French occupation 
of the city and the French squarely opposed a British 
mandate. In their jealousy of each other both pre 
ferred to have the Turks remain. Much to the chagrin 
of France, however, the old Turkish government fell 
more and more under the sway of the British, who 
remained masters of Constantinople until the summer 
of 1923. 

These arrangements for the dismemberment of the 
Turkish State had hardly been completed before 
storm clouds began to appear on the international 
horizon. The Turkish nationalists, under the efficient 
leadership of Mustapha Kemal, rallied the remnants 
of the old Turkish army, established a capital at 
Angora, and repudiated the Allied settlement. The 
Moslem world, already deeply incensed at what they 
regarded as insult and humiliation heaped upon the 
Sultan, the head of the greater part of Islam, by the 
Allies, and particularly by Great Britain, were out- 
spoken in their condemnation of British policy. In 
Greece, no longer controlled by Venizelos, France, 
rightly or wrongly, beheld the mere tool of Great 
Britain, and, to Frenchmen, therefore Greek expan- 
sion meant increased British domination. As the 
largest holders of Turkish bonds, the French also 
began to realize that it was to their interest to have 
Turkey remain territorially as strong as possible, in 
order that the security on these bonds be not reduced. 
Italy, as the rival of Greece in the Balkans, and the 


Near East, naturally viewed with alarm the attempt 
of Greece and Great Britain to execute the Sévres 
Treaty.”° 

Thus was the stage set when, at the Council of 
Allied Premiers, in London, in November, 1920, 
France, with the apparent aim of ousting Greece from 
Smyrna, and of loosening Britain’s grip, advocated 
a revision of the Sévres Treaty. In refusing to agree 
to this or to accept the French proposal for Allied 
recognition of the Angora Government, the British 
angered both Italy and France. Relations between 
the powers were not improved when it became known 
that at the very time the London Conference was in 
session, both France and Italy concluded secret 
treaties with the Angora authorities. They agreed to 
withdraw from Anatolia, and to support Turkey in 
return for economic concessions. France also ob 
tained security for Syria. This action, which was 
severely condemned by the British as a breach of 
faith, indicated that both the French and Italians had 
become pro-Turk, and anti-Greek, and anti-British. 
Nor was the Entente strengthened, when, in 1922, the 
British recognized Emir Feisal, son of the King of 
the Hedjaz, as Arab prince in Mesopotamia. The 
earlier expulsion from Damascus by the French of 
Feisal, who claimed the kingship of Syria, was 
severely criticised in the British House of Commons, 
and by the British press.*° 

During the past year this imperialistic rivalry and 
lack of cohesion and harmony between the western 
powers has borne fruit a hundred-fold. The Turkish 
nationalists, abundantly supplied with French bat 
teries and tanks, and Italian airplanes, overwhelmed 
the Greek army in Asia Minor, and captured 
Smyrna. The British, realizing the growing tide of 
Islamic sentiment against its Turkish policy, deemed 
it unwise to engage in open warfare in behalf of the 
Greeks, and Greece, therefore, was not only ousted 
from Asia Minor, but forced to hand over to Turkey 
Eastern Thrace and a strip of territory on the west 
bank of the Maritza River, opposite Adrianople. The 
old Turkish government, dominated by Great Britain, 
was wiped out and Sultan Mohammed VI forced to 
abdicate. In the new treaty drafted at the Lausanne 
Conference, practically all of the provisions of the 
defunct Sévres Treaty were eliminated or were 
rewritten in favor of Turkey.*’ True, provision is 
made for international control of the Straits, but 
Greco-British dreams about Constantinople have 
vanished. The Turks are once more firmly planted 
on European soil, and they are there because of 
Anglo-French discord. Great Britain still retains 
a firm grip on Palestine, and a less firm one on 
Mesopotamia, but any plans she may have had for 
greater domination in the Near East have been 
smothered by France. Diplomatically, France, for 
the time being at least, has gained while Britain has 
lost. No plainer evidence of the crumbling of the 
Entente is needed than the announcement of the 
British Premier in the House of Commons in June 
of this year that the British Government had decided 
greatly to increase the Royal Air Force, to provide 
“a home defence air force of sufficient strength ade- 
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quately to protect us against attack by the strongest 
air force within striking distance of this country.” 
That country is France, which outnumbers the 
British air force four to one. Even The Manchester 
Guardian, which we can scarcely designate as either 
jingoistic or alarmist, warns of the rupture and the 
danger, and disaster that may result therefrom.** If 
France and Britain have returned to Fashoda, is it 
not because the same factors that caused the Great 
War, namely, exaggerated nationalism, economic 
rivalries, distrust, jealousy, hatred, lust for power, 
again move in their old garb on the checker-board of 
diplomacy? Certain it is that the outward spirit of 
team-play prevalent during the Great Conflict has dis- 
appeared, and that the desire and demand of certain 
individuals in every powerful national state for territory, 
for markets, for control of the sources of raw material, 
again press for satistaction. 

‘Andre Tardieu, “A Defense of French Policy,” Cur- 
rent History, Vol. XVIII, No. 2 (May, 1923), pp. 257-261. 
This is a reply to Mr. Lloyd George, who, in the House 
of Commons on February 19, 1923, scathingly denounced 
French policy. Important excerpts of the former British 
premier’s speech are printed in this same number. Cf. 
pp. 254-256. 

Cf. “France.” Record of Political Events. Supple- 
ment, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, p. 
96. William English Walling, “French Radical Support 
for Ruhr Policy,’ in Current History, Vol. XIX, No. | 
(October, 1923), pp. 53-60, 

*The British point of view is admirably expressed in 
a lengthy editorial entitled “France and Germany,” in 
The Round Table, No, 52 (September, 1923), pp. 712-725. 
Cf. also Earl Beauchamp, “Anglo-French Relations in 
Contemporary Review,” Vol. 124, No, 693 (September, 1923), 
pp. 273-280; E. D. Morel, “Great Britain’s Foreign Policy 
Today,” Current History, Vol. XVIII, No. 5 (August, 
1923), pp. 738-747. For an able summary of both French 
and British foreign policies by an American cf. Frank H. 
Simonds, “Europe at the Turn of the Year,’ The American 
Review of Reviews, Vol. LXVII, No. 1 (January, 1923), 
pp. 34-44. Every person interested in contemporary his- 
tory will find Mr. Simond’s articles, which appear monthly 
in The American Review of Reviews, distinctly worth 
while. 

‘Current History, Vol. XVII, No. 5 (February, 1923), 
pp. 714-716; The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 8, 
No. 1 (January 5, 1923), p. 4; ef. editorial comment in same 
number, pp. 1-2. 

Cf. Bonar Law’s criticism of the French plan, Current 
History, Vol. XVII, No. 5 (February, 1923), p. 716. 

*The Mail and The Morning Post are the principal 
exceptions, 

"For summary of these proposals cf. “Reparations and 
the Ruhr,” Record of Political Events, supplement, Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 3, pp. 10-11. 

“Cf. Manchester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 9, No. 1 (July 
6, 1923), p. 4. 

‘Cf. Current History, Vol. XVIII, No. 5 (August, 1923), 
pp. 851-852. 

" Thid. 

"Cf. The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 9, No. 2 
(July 13), p. 24. 

*Ibid., Vol. 9, No. 5 (August 3), p. 84. 

*® Thid., Vol. 9, No. 2 (July 13), p. 24. 

“Cf. French press for last weeks of July and _ first 
weeks of August. 

"Cf. Current History, Vol. XVIII, No. 6 (September, 
1923), pp. 1037-1038. 

Text of these documents can be found in The Man- 
chester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 9, No. 7 (August 12), pp. 
141-144. 

“The text of the French Premier’s reply to the British 


strictures can be found in Current History, Vol. XIX, No. 
1 (October, 1923), p. 61 ff. 

“Cf. The New Republic, Vol. XXXVI, No. 461 (October 
3, 1923), pp. 137-138; No. 462 (October 10, 1923), 167-168. 

“Cf. Political Science Quarterly, supplement, Record 
of Political Events, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, pp. 85-86. 

* Tbid., pp. 89-90, 


"Cf. Political Science Quarterly, supplement, Record of 
Political Events, Vol. XXXVI, No. 3, p. 91. 

* Ibid, 

* For an admirable account of the place of the Near 
East in world politics before and since the Great War, 
see E. M. Earle, “Turkey, the Great Powers and the Bagdad 
Railway,” published by Macmillan, 1923. 

*During the war the Entente Powers, confident of 
victory, had arranged first in the secret Treaty of London 
(April 26, 1915) and again in the famous Sykes-Picot 
Treaty (May 9, 1916), for the dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire. Cf. Earle, Chap. XI. 

“Cf. Record of Political Events, supplement, Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, pp. 16-17. 

*Cf. “The Near Eastern Problem,” Record of Political 
Events, supplement, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 3. 

“Cf. Earle, Chap. XII; Current History, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 6 (September, 1923), pp. 1048-1049. 

“Cf. The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Vol. 8, No. 26 
(June 29, 1923), p. 506. 


A Correction 
Santa Ana, Cauir., October 10, 1923. 
Eprror, Historica, Out.Look, 

On page 274 of the October number of the Ovur- 
Look, there are some grave errors in the list of books 
given. This is due to accidentally getting the wrong 
list attached to the report by myself when I assem- 
bled the pages to send them to you for publication. 
I give below the list that should have been sent. If 
you can print it in the next number of the OurLookx, 
with my apologies for the mistake, it will be 
appreciated. 

Burch and Patterson: American Social Problems. 

Macmillan Co. 

Burch: American Economic Life. Macmillan Co. 
Ellwood: Sociology and Modern Social Problems. 

American Book Co. 

Bullock: Elements of Economics. Silver Burdett. 

Burch and Patterson: Problems of American Democ- 
racy. Macmillan. 

Williamson: Problems in American Democracy. D. C. 

Heath. 

Thompson: Elementary Economics. Sanborn. 
Marshall and Lyon: Our Economie Organization. 

Macmillan. 

Lapp: Economics and the Community. Century Co. 
Carver: Elementary Economics. Ginn & Co. 
Forman: The American Democracy. Century Co. 
Reed: Forms and Functions of Government. World 

Book Co. 

Towne: Social Problems. Macmillan Co. 

Laing: Introduction to Economics. Gregg Pub. Co. 

Stewart: Social Problems. Allyn and Bacon. 

Hughes: Problems of American Democracy. Allyn 
and Bacon. 

Morehouse and Graham: American Problems. Ginn 

& Co. 

Munro and Ozanne: Social Civies. Macmillan Co. 
i. L. Beeman. 
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Improving the Teaching of History in the High 
School through the use of Tests 


BY BERTHA ELSTON, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The classroom teacher of history, like all the rest 
of the pedagogical world, is watching, with interest, 
the development of the testing movement and asking, 
“What is there in it for me? Can I gain suggestions 
for improving my own product through testing? 
Where can I find instruments for measuring the 
results of what I am trying to do?” Such interest is 
likely to be a little dampened, however, on an initial 
survey of what has been accomplished in high school 
history test making. In a recent address' Professor 
Ashbaugh, of Ohio University, summing up the situa- 
tion for all the content subjects in the secondary 
schools, deplored the fact that few carefully con- 
structed tests have been attempted, that small use is 
being made of those that have been worked out, and 
little study being given to results gathered through 
the using of these few. This disparaging statement 
is, undoubtedly, true for the field of history, but, 
nevertheless, one who looks over the existing tests 
need not be discouraged. He will find much food for 
thought. Indications are not lacking that educational 
measurement of a scientific character is a possibility 
in history, that it is making real progress, and that it 
bids fair to bring with it by-products of a vitalizing 
and clarifying kind to aid in solving the problems of 
instruction in the subject. 

That attempts are being made at all to apply scales 
to history is, in itself, a notable thing. The pioneers 
in the field have shown courage in trying to establish 
norms and standards in a subject where content and 
teaching objectives are so little agreed upon, and 
where the complex mental processes necessary to suc 
cess in learning it have been so little analyzed. It is 
encouraging, too, that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
encountered, history tests are multiplying. In a list, 
which, presumably, was intended to be complete, 
Rugg* reported 13 tests in December, 1919; Kepner’ 
lists 22 in April, 1923, and fails to mention two pub 
lished tests, one by Vannest, and one by Pressey and 
Richards. There is evidence, besides, that many as 
yet unpublished experiments are under way. The 
third and most honeful thing that a survey yields is 
the fact that the later tests show distinct improve: 
ment over the earlier ones. The advance is clearly 
demonstrated by a comparison of McCollum’s “Scale 
in United States History,” published in 1915, the first 
attempt at constructing a standardized test in history. 
with the recent revision of the Van Wagenen “Ameri- 
can History Scales,” which Kepner considers* “mark 
the highest point yet reached in tests for the field of 
history, and point out the general direc 
tion which future tests will probably wisely follow.” 
Some particular points of advance noted are that the 
later tests are more “scientifically founded and care- 
fully standardized”: they show a more thoughtful 


analysis of what constitutes desirable outcomes of 
history teaching; they offer a separate test for measur- 
ing each of these outcomes, thus furnishing data for 
diagnosing specific weaknesses of pupils; and provide 
more than one series, so that progress can be measured 
at intervals. 


Brier Critica, Summary or Existine Tests. 
Appended to this paper is the list of tests given by 
Kepner, to which have been added the names of eight 


others.° Data as to standardization, type, series, and 
address where further information is obtainable 


accompany the list. Of the 30 listed, the writer 
has examined 20. It may be worth while to sum- 
marize, briefly, what a teacher in each field of high 
school history might find of value in the list. 

For the instructor in ancient history there is noth 
ing of ready-made helpfulness. Three tests are listed. 
Two of them, the Sackett and Barnard tests, must 
be ruled out because they deal with content no longer 
emphasized in high school classes. They have been 
thrown overboard and left behind by the new adjust 
ment of curriculum which crowds ancient, medieval, 
and part of modern history into one year’s work in 
order to give more space for the intensive study of 
recent history. The Fordyce tests, though un 
standardized and not obtainable in quantities, are 
valuable because they suggest how any teacher may 
utilize hints from tests in other fields for construct 
ing informal tests to suit her own purposes. Mrs. 
Fordyce has used the Spokane United States History 
test as a model, and produced tests covering the work 
done in every course in history given in the usual 
high school. Though they measure factual memory 
only, they are easily given, well organized, objec 
tively scored, and comprehensive. 

Medieval history has been wholly neglected by 
test makers, it would seem, except for the Fordyce 
tests. 

Three sets of tests undertake to deal with modern 
history. These are the Fordyce, the Iowa University 
Modern History Tests, modeled also on the Spokane 
test and only to be had in mimeographed form, and 
the Vannest Diagnostic Test in Modern European 
History, which is standardized and obtainable. The 
Vannest test attempts to measure other products of 
history study besides the mental storage of facts, such 
as time sense, place sense, power to evaluate facts, 
and power to reason. The test appears to the writer 
to have a good deal of merit. It deserves to be widely 
known and used. Like most of the tests, however, it 
can be used only once, and that at the end of the 
year, so that any diagnostic service it may render will 
scarcely come in time to be of much use to the teacher 
in remedying mistakes made with the class taking the 
test. Tt parallels a doctor’s post-mortem examination 
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too late to aid his victim, but warning against a 
like pitfall with the next patient. 


The 23 remaining tests are based on the material 
of United States history. Fifteen of these belong 
to the informational class; eight seek to measure such 
things as the ability to judge character, to compre- 
hend historical terms, to see cause and effect relations, 
to draw inferences, and to solve simple problems in 
criticism. Only eight of the first, and four of the 
second kind are available in printed form. The Spo 
kane test is one of the best of the informational type. 
It puts 100 questions, arranged in five groups, in such 
form that there is the least possible waste of time or 
space in answering or in scoring them. The large 
number of questions of each kind covers the field well, 
allows a child a good chance of scoring, and gives 
evidence enough for the teacher to judge what phase 
of the work has been neglected. It is a matching 
exercise, where dates are matched with events, names 
with events, historic terms with definitions, and causes 
with results. This sort of exercise has been criticised 
on the ground that guessing may invalidate the score. 
McCall has shown, however,® that where so large a 
number of questions is used, and where the score is 
the number of correct answers minus the number of 
wrong ones, guessing cannot affect the validity of the 
result. The Davis test is unique in that it covers 
only one period, the colonial. Tests to be given at 
the end of each section of the year’s work are easily 
seen to be of greater value in improving instruction 
than those that cannot be administered till the end of 
the year. Working with the same idea, this author, 
in collaboration with Hicks, has made a set of tests 
to accompany Beard and Bagley’s text in American 
history. The Davis tests are of the “recognition” 
type. Five or six answers are proposed and the 
student asked to underscore the correct one. 


The Barr, Pressey and Richards, and Van Wage- 
nen tests are of special interest because they are 
experimenting with the difficult problem of testing 
other things than memory. The superiority of the 
Van Wagenen tests has been mentioned earlier. His 
Character Judgment Scale consists of a serics of 
paragraphs, each of which narrates the actions of 
some historic person. In a list of eight words the 
student is asked to check three that fit the character. 
Kepner’ questions whether the test measures what it 
purports to measure. A child’s weakness in vocabu 
lary or in ability to read and get the meaning from a 
long paragraph might prevent a perfectly sound 
ability to appreciate and judge historical characters 
from appearing. Pressey has tried to obviate this 
difficulty by doing away with the paragraph reading 
and simplifying the descriptive adjectives. Barr’s 
Diagnostic Tests are rich in suggestive devices. He 
uses eight schemes for securing unequivocal answers: 
checking, underscoring, re-numbering, lettering, draw- 
ing connecting lines, writing 
or “false.” 


“yes” or “no,” “true” 
It is possible that the variety of devices 
might distract or confuse a child, but it is more likely 


that it would intrigue his interest. Barr is the only 





author who undertakes to measure the ability to use 
source material intelligently. 


Tuincs Tuat Remain To Be Done. 


Anyone who is at all familiar with the strides 
educational measurement has made in certain grade 
school subjects will realize on examining the existing 
tests that high school history has barely been touched 
as yet by the new movement. A little work in feeling 
out the ground has been done. Nothing has been 
definitely determined. At least five major problems 
loom up to challenge the highest constructive ability 
of those who would improve instruction in the social 
studies through the use of the new kind of examina- 
tion. These are: 

1. The analysis and definition of objectives. 

2. The constructing and standardizing of tests to 

measure the achievement of these aims. 

3. The devising of schemes for diagnosing causes 

of specific difficulties. 

4. The developing of a technique for making and 
using informal tests to supplement standardized 
tests. 

Much consideration of results and study to work 
out a system of remedial measures. 


Many people feel that the best outcomes of history 
study are intangible and must remain forever among 
those things “hoped for and not seen” that have 
necessarily made up so large a part of every 
teacher’s articles of faith. These people fear the 
formalizing of history through the effort to apply 
scales to it. Wilson and Hoke‘ are, perhaps, as out- 
right as any in this point of view. Only tool sub- 
jects or mechanical subjects can be so measured, they 
say. “Any attempt to reduce history to a mere 
mechanical basis renders it of little value.” The 
trend of history test making, however, seems to show 
that the tendency is rather in the direction of pulling 
fine theories down out of the clouds and turning them 
into achievable goals. Another tendency seems to be 
to discredit and permanently rout the old school of 
history teachers who make the automatizing of facts 
their chief aim and whose pedagogical practice is to 

“Ram it in, cram it in; 
Children’s heads are hollow. 
Slam it in, lam it in; 
Still there’s more to follow.” 

Such studies as those made by the writers of the 
1923 Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education® are making real contributions to the 
fundamental problem of determining objectives. 
Among these writers are three authors of tests: Rugg, 
Barr, and Superintendent Washburne, of Winnetka, 
Illinois, in whose school are being worked out a 
remarkable system of tests and goals for grade-school 
subjects. Dr. Frank MeMurry, the official critic of 
the Yearbook, sums up the points on which all the 
writers agree: 1. The revolt against encyclopedic 
education. “These writers are together in declaring 
citizenship to be the aim. In this respect 
they are revolutionary.” 2. The acceptance of the 
problem as the unit of subject matter. “Not the 
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learning of texts, but the solving of problems is what 
we need. Our materials must be organized around 
issues, problems, unanswered questions which the 
pupil recognizes as important and which he really 
strives to unravel.” 3. The demand for activities or 
practice. “Adequate information, then, and practice 
in using it, both essentials of efficient social action in 
a democracy, are clearly desiderata for social science 
courses.” Dr. McMurry, pointing out what seems to 
him to be a serious omission, adds a fourth objective. 
“Better information on social questions and practice 
in applying it are not sufficient. Many intelligent 
persons are inclined to believe that a proper way of 
studying social problems is now our chief need, and 
unless the way is in itself made an extensive subject 
of study, it will never be mastered. . . . If 
young people are to develop ability to study the new 
social problems that are constantly arising, the ele- 
ments that constitute good procedure must become 
strongly established in their minds.’”*° 


Not all of this is the mere expression of opinion. 
Nine practical courses, now in process of being tried 
out, are described in the Yearbook as means of 
developing a better citizenship. Having definitely 
answered for themselves the question, “Where are we 
going?” it is now up to these experimenters to ask, 
“Are we getting there?” and, “How far are we on 
our way?” But how are they to measure the degree 
to which a growth toward citizenship is actually tak- 
ing place, or whether it is taking place at all? Their 
procedure has been: 1. To define citizenship as 
“efficient social action in a democracy”; 2. To list 
the vital social problems of our day; 3. To determine 
the content of history courses on the basis of what 
facts will lead to an appreciation and understanding 
of these problems; 4. To present this material in such 
form that the student will get much practice in think- 
ing about it—in solving problems involving it; 5. To 
teach them effective methods of attacking new prob- 
lems. The business of the examiner, now, is to dis- 
cover whether power to deal intelligently with facts 
is increasing, and whether methods of procedure are 
becoming more mature and facile. Dr. Henry John- 
son has long believed such things are capable of being 
tested. In describing what a history examination 
should be,"* he says that not more than one-fourth of 
it should be a test of information. The rest should 
test ability to: 1. Analyze a paragraph or page. 
2. Interpret a map or picture. 3. Find materials on 
a given topic. 4. Solve by use of given materials a 
simple problem in criticism. 5. Recognize in given 
facts differing degrees of probability. 6. Judge from 
a given description some historical character. 7. 
Discover in given conditions, past and present, resem- 
blances, differences, relations, tendencies. 8. Organ- 
ize a given collection of facts. 9. Select from the 
work of a term or a year facts of special importance, 
and explain why they are important. The latest 
efforts of test makers are beginning to reflect these 
ideas and to attempt to prove the feasibility of such 
objectives. 


Although our survey of the existing tests has 


revealed many hopeful signs that progress is being 
made, there is no doubt that we are still a long way 
from having adequate standard tests in history. The 
work done so far is of an experimental nature and 
has not yet produced a really valuable instrument for 
classroom use in measuring the results of history 
teaching. The process is bound to be a slow one, for 
the problems involved are complex and serious—much 
more so than those encountered in making tests for 
the “tool” subjects of the grade schools. In the 
grades there is universal agreement as to what is to 
be taught—not always as to how much or how well, 
but what, so that getting content for tests was easier. 
It was easier, too, to define goals and make them con 
crete. A child is taught spelling in order that he 
may spell. Teachers do not teach history so that the 
child may know so much history, but so that he may 
be a better citizen. Everybody has a fairly exact idea 
as to what good spelling is, but a much more vague 
notion as to what a “better citizen’’ may be, or the 
processes that go to his making. However, to say 
that a thing is more difficult to do, does not mean that 
it cannot be done. It is such a highly desirable thing 
that valid and practical aims for history teaching 
should be determined through experiment, that means 
be found for proving whether or not, and to what 
degree, these aims are being realized, that norms and 
standards of achievement be worked out, so that class 
can be compared with class and city with city, one 
cannot help believing, especially in the light of 
progress made in the last half dozen years, that ulti- 
mately the difficulties will be overcome, and standard- 
ized tests in history become as important a factor in 
teaching as those in spelling, reading, or arithmetic. 

Meantime, history teaching need not wait till full 
equipment of standard tests arrives to benefit by the 
scientific methods educational measurement has intro- 
duced into the grade schools. Many hints are avail 
able for improving the home-made examination, and 
for using the results of these examinations in dis- 
covering the peculiar difficulties of each child. Every 
carefully made test has some diagnostic value if it is 
studied with that end in view. The technique of 
record keeping, and of using graphs to stimulate the 
interest of the pupils in their own progress could be 
adapted, too, to some extent. 


A Practicat Procram ror Usine Tests in History. 


Since the writer is a teacher of early European his 
tory, a practical thing to do, from her point of view, 
would be to discuss the application of tests to classes 
in that subject. But there are no standardized his- 
tory tests of any value in this field at all. One can, 
therefore, only attempt to show how the spirit of the 
testing movement and the new techniques it has 
brought into the foreground might influence the 
teaching of history even before standard tests appear. 
The school we shall consider, then, is a senior high 
school; the students are sophomores in the main; the 
year’s span of work stretches from the life of primi- 
tive man in Europe to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The pupils are classified into A, B, and C 
divisions on the basis of group intelligence tests. The 
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teacher will start, then, with the advantage of know- 
ing something about the general capacity to learn of 
each of her students. This will be an invaluable aid 
to her in setting goals and in interpreting the results 
of tests. 

During the first few weeks the teacher will want to 
find out as much as possible about the fundamental 
skills her students bring to the learning of history. 
Formerly she would have taken for granted that they 
could find their way about on a map, look up words 
in the dictionary, find out whether a reference book 
deals with a given topic, and read well enough to get 
the meaning from their textbook. Now she will try 
to devise some objective means to test what they can 
do in these respects, will keep a record of what she 
finds, develop exercises for remedying any deficiencies, 
and test again now and then to see whether they are 
growing more expert. A number of such preliminary 
tests with the remedial treatment which followed are 
described by C. E. Finch in the School Review, 
XXVIII (1920), 220-226. Test number one is as 
follows: 

Directions. 


Using your textbook in history, find the informa- 
tion called for in the following questions: 


1. In what chapter do you find an account of the 
Declaration of Independence? Tell how you 
found this chapter. Two credits. 

2. On what pages do you find information about 
John Smith? Tell how you found these pages. 
Two credits. 

3. On what page do you find a map showing the 
early settlement of New York State? Tell how 
you found this map. Two credits. 

t. Name two topics found in the appendix. One 
credit. 

. On page 24, in paragraph four, what does the 
small figure two after the word “thought” 
mean? One credit. 

6. Does the author give reference to other books? 
If so, where? One credit. 

. Give the paragraph headings on page 28. One 
credit. 

The results of this test revealed the following 
amazing facts: 

58.9% did not make use of the table of contents. 

19.5% failed to use the index. 

29.6% failed to discover that there was a list of 

maps. 

21.4% could not locate the appendix. 

27.3% had no idea of the real meaning of a foot- 

note. 

23% could not find the paragraph headings on a 

given page. 

65.7% were unable to discover that any lists of 

references existed in their texts. 

The importance of knowing in advance what the 
reading ability of each pupil is can scarcely be over- 
estimated. “The child who stumbles in his reading 
will halt in his history.’”"* Miss Bertha Smith, of 
the Oak Park High School of Chicago, has made an 
elaborate study of the relation between reading ability 


uw 


-~ 
‘ 


and school marks in the high school. She found that 
“a large proportion of those who did well in their 
school work did well in the [reading] tests, and a 
large proportion of those who failed in their school 
work were in the lower groups of the tests.”** A 
high school teacher of history cannot, of course, go 
into the detailed diagnosis of reading difficulties or 
undertake the remedial treatment that an expert 
grade school teacher of reading would use. She will 
need to know, however, enough about a student’s 
rate and accuracy in reading and the degree of 
difficulty he can master, to make reasonable assign- 
ments of work and to aid her in interpreting his 
responses. During the first week of school it would be 
well to give the Burgess and the Monroe Reading 
tests. The results should be studied with care for 
any hints they may furnish as to the causes of 
difficulty. Those who read slowly and inaccurately 
should be supplied with an abundance of simple read- 
ing material in connection with the topics being 
studied in history. “Whether lack of mental ability 
or lack of training is the cause of their difficulty, it is 
not fair to give them what they cannot understand, 
but what is comparatively easy for those in the upper 
groups.””** 

The Burgess and Monroe tests should be given 
again at least twice during the year to determine 
whether there has been a growth. One of the im- 
portant outcomes of history study should be an 
improvement in reading habits. Conscious effort on 
the part of teacher and pupil to attain this end will 
pay. McCall suggests a method of securing the 
co-operation and interest of the students in raising 
their own reading scores through frequent informal 
tests which measure the ability to comprehend and the 
rate in reading the textbook. The steps of his scheme 
are as follows:’® 


1. Divide the class into two teams of equal ability 
based on initial reading scores. 


2. Give informal reading test at end of each 
week."® 


3. Select two representative pages of the text. 
t. Formulate 20 “true-false” or “yes-no” ques- 
tions upon the content of the two pages. 


. Give directions: “Take pencil and paper. 
Write your name at the top. Open to page 
nine. As soon as I read the last word of page 
nine, turn the page and read silently as rapidly 
as you can get the meaning. As soon as you 
read the last word on page eleven, close the 


book and write the number you see on the 
board.” 


6. The teacher writes 10 on the board at the end 
of the first ten seconds, and 20 at the end of 
the second ten seconds, etc. 


. Pupils then write numbers 1 to 20 on paper 
and write “yes” or “no” as teacher reads each 
question. Guess if they do not know. 

8. Pupils turn papers over and write 1 to 20 

again. Questions read again by the teacher 

and “yes” or “no” written with books open. 
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. Have pupils score themselves or each other. 

Omitted questions are counted wrong. 

. Score on each list is two times the number of 

errors subtracted from tle total number of 

questions. 

. Tell pupils the number of words in the two 

pages, and have each compute number read per 

minute. 

Have each pupil keep record of his own score 

to see if he is improving. 

. Compute the mean memory comprehension 

score, the mean visual comprehension score, and 

the mean speed of reading score. Teacher 

will keep a record to see if pupils are improv 

ing. 

. Study scores and draw conclusions about each 
pupil. 

15. Make record for each question and study why 
the ones which have the lowest number of 
correct answers are difficult. (Do this by get- 
ting show of hands on each question to save 
time.) 

From the outset the teacher must have in mind 
definite objectives for the year’s work. As far as 
possible she should set them up in the minds of the 
students, also. “Having no goal to work towards 
leads to indifference to progress and_listlessness. 
Too high a goal results in discouragement. Each 
class should have objectives set before it that it can 
reach.”"** In the present lack of any consensus of 
opinion as to what are the legitimate aims in the 
teaching of history, each teacher or each school will 
have to set up whatever goals seem good to them. 
The next tasks are: settling on what historical 
material will best aid in reaching these objectives and 
what should be omitted; planning methods and exer 
cises or problems that will lead to growth in the 
desired directions; devising tests that will: 1. 
Determine progress. 2. Prove the value or weak 
ness of the selected material, and 3, reveal the 
stumbling blocks in the way of each child’s success. 
It is here that standardized achievement tests should 
function. In their absence the teacher must construct 
her own. “It takes three qualifications,” says West,'* 
“to make a test, and they are not usually combined 
in one person: a statistician is needed, a psychologist, 
and a practical teacher.”” A person who lacks one 
or two of these qualifications will, doubtless, make 
many blunders, but she may grow through making 
them into some measure of proficiency. Tests are 
only refined and improved examinations. A teacher 
may get many hints for constructing informal tests 
from studying the principles on which standard tests 
are built. She will learn the value, for instance, of 
supplying the pupils with mimeographed copies of 
tests, of phrasing so that all pupils will interpret in 
the same way, of giving very definite directions about 
taking the examination, and of using questions which 
permit of only one correct answer—in other words, 
of making the test as objective as possible. She will 
experiment with the types of test known as “comple 
tion,” “matching,” “recognition,” and “true and 
false.” She will try to frame a separate test to 
measure each separate ability she is aiming to foster. 


A test of ability to recall fundamental historical facts 
could be modeled on the Spokane United States his 
tory tests; one of ability to interpret a map might 
consist of fifty statements about the map which the 
students would answer with the map before them by 
writing “true” or “false” after each; one of ability to 
examine a piece of source material and draw conclu- 
sions from it could be devised by offering a series of 
conclusions, the student checking the one or two 
legitimate ones. 

Such an amateur testing program will be full of 
crudities and pitfalls, but will lead to experiment and 
prepare the way for the construction and acceptance 
of adequate standard tests in time. 

The emphasis which is being put on analyzing the 
results of tests is a feature of the testing movement 
that the history teacher cannot afford to overlook. 
The whole technique of keeping records of class and 
individual achievements for later comparison, of tabu 
lating scores and particular kinds of errors, is a 
valuable contribution toward improvement of instruc- 
tion. The old type of examiner was interested in the 
score principally as it helped make up term marks 
for report cards. The new type studies the test paper 
as a physician does the findings of his thermometer 
and stethoscope; then, having diagnosed, proceeds to 
modify instruction to remedy the weak 
revealed. 


places 


CONCLUSION. 

The writer has attempted, in this paper, a review 
of existing tests in history; a summary of things still 
to be hoped for in applying educational measurement 
to history; and a tentative plan for utilizing, in a 
practical way, in the classroom some of the manifold 
suggestions the testing movement offers for improv- 
ing instruction. 





‘Delivered before the Thirty-fifth Educational Con- 
ference of the Academies and High Schools in relations 
with the University of Chicago, May 10, 1923. 

*“Character and Value of Standardized Tests in His- 
tory,’ The School Review, XXVII (1919), 757-771. 

‘“A Survey of the Test Movement in History,” Journal 
of Educational Research, ViI (1923), 313-314. 

* Tbid., 325. 

* Furnished by Dr. Tryon, of the University of Chicago. 

‘How to Measure in Education (1922), chap. iv. 

‘Op. cit., p. 325. 

‘How to Measure, pp, 212-214. 

‘“Social Studies in the Elementary and Secondary 
School,” The Twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 

“Op. eit., p. 303. 

"Johnson, The Teaching of History in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, p. 437. 

> McCall, Hlow to Measure in Education, p. 110. 

"*“Correlation of Ability in Reading with Grades in 
High School,’ School Review, XXVIII (1921), 493-511. 

*“Correlation of Ability in Reading with Grades in 
Iligh School,” School Review, XXVIII (1921), 509 

" MeCall, op. cit., pp. 133ff. 

*This seems to the writer to be too often. Once in two 
or three weeks should be often enough. 

"McCall, op. eit., p. 14. 

*"“The Teacher and the Test,” School and Society, XVI 
(1922), 542. 


Epitor’s Nore—On the following page appears a list of 
history tests prepared by Miss Ersron. Tue Hisrortcar Ovr- 
Look will be glad to publish additions to this list. 
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History 


Tests 








NAME or AvuTHOR 


Tire 


Wuere OBTained 





Ancient Hist. 
Barnard, A. F. 


Sackett 
Fordyce, Mrs. 


Roman Hist. Test 


Anc. Hist. Scale 
Tests for Hist. IV 


Author, University High School, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, II. 

Author, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

High School, Muscogee, Okla. 





Medieval Hist. 
Fordyce, Mrs. 


Test for Hist. V 


High School, Muscogee, Okla. 





Modern Hist. 
Fordyce, Mrs. 


*Vannest, C. G. 


Test for Hist. VI 

Mod. Hist. Test 

Diagnostic Tests in 
Eur. Hist. 


Mod. 


High School, Muscogee, Okla. 

The University of lowa 

Bureau of Co-operative Research, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 





United States Hist. 
Barr, A. S. 
© Bell, J. C. & 
McCollum, D. F. 
» Boston 


© Buckingham, B. R. 
Fordyce, Mrs. 
Davis, S. B. 

Davis & Hicks 
Pressey & Richards 
* Hahn, H. H. 

® Harlan, C. L. 

» Kelly, T. L. 

» Rayner, W. H. 

» Rugg, E. V. 


® Sackett, L. W. 
Spokane ( Wash.) 


* Starch, D. 


* Theisen, W. H. 


“Van Wagenen, M. J. 


Diagnostic Tests 


History Tests 
Research Tests 
a. Grade VI 
b. Grade VII 
c. Grade VIII 
History Tests 
Tests for Hist. VII 
United States Hist. Exer- 
cises (Colonial Period) 
Tests to accompany Beard 
& Bagley’s Test 
Understanding of 
Hist. 
History Scales 
a. Grade VII 
b. Grade VIII 
Information Test 
History Test 


Amer. 


Amer. Hist. Test 
Historical Judgment Tests 


U. S. History Scale 
U. S. Hist. Seale 


American Hist. Test 


General Hist. Test 
American Hist. Seales 


Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Il. 


Jour. of Ed. Psyc., Vol. VIII (1917), 257-274. 
Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, Public Schools, Boston, Mass. 


School and Society, V (1917, 443-449) 

High School, Muscogee, Okla. 

Author, University of Pittsburgh, School of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Author, University of Pittsburgh, School of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Il. 
Author, Wayne Normal School, Wayne, Neb. 


Public School Pub. Co., Bloomington, Il. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 
71, Teachers College, Columbia, N. Y. 

Bureau of Ed. Research, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, III. 

Author, Lincoln School, 646 Park Avenue., N. Y. 
City 

Author, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

History Dept. Lewis & Clark High School, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

University Co-operative Co., 504 
Madison, Wis. 

The Parker Co., Madison, Wis. 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, N. Y. 


Starr St., 





* Information 
» Thought 
© Character Judgment 
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Written Examinations and Their Improvement 


BY PROFESSOR WALTER S. MONROE, DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINIOS. 


(Continued from the June Number.) 


Eprror’s Nore:—This article is republished from Bulletin 
No. 9 of the Bureau of Educational Research, College of 
Education, University of Illinois (University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Volume XX, No. 7, October 16, 1922). 

III. 
Metnops oF Improvinc EXAMINATIONS. 

1. Increasing objectivity in marking of examina- 
tion papers. The principal source of error in the 
“grades” assigned to examination papers is the sub- 
jectivity of the marking. This fault has been suff- 
ciently demonstrated. It is, however, possible to 
increase materially the objectivity of written exami- 
nations. This may be accomplished in two ways: 
(1) improving the examination questions, and (2) 
introducing improved methods of marking examina- 
tion papers. 

A. Increasing the accuracy of “grades” by improv- 
ing examination questions. 

(1). General Methods. The questions should be 
so stated that all pupils will interpret them in the 
same way. When a question is ambiguous the 
performances which different pupils give are not 
comparable. Pupils who are so unfortunate as to 
interpret a question in a way not intended by the 
instructor, can receive no credit for their answers 
unless the instructor recognizes the various interpre- 
tations. Even in this case all answers are not com- 
parable because some are judged with reference 
to one interpretation and others with reference 
to another. A striking illustration of the difficulty of 
eliminating all ambiguous questions occurs in Form 
7 of the Army Alpha Intelligence Test. The exer- 
cise asks the person taking the test to tell whether 
“sleave” and “split” mean the same or opposite. 
Both answers are correct because “cleave” has two 
meanings which are exactly opposite. Apparently 
this ambiguity was not detected, although the test was 
prepared with care by well trained persons. How- 
ever, in most cases, teachers will be able to avoid 
ambiguous exercises if they are subjected to a careful 
scrutiny. All questions should be so stated that they 
will be clearly understood. 

Pupils should be given definite instructions con- 
cerning the methods of work to be employed. They 
should be told whether they are to work rapidly or 
slowly. In some cases it is advisable for the exam- 
iner to say at appropriate intervals, “It is now time 
to begin on question ——.” Perhaps students should 
not be forced to comply with these directions, but they 
will tend to prevent an improper distribution of time 
over the list of questions. In questions in which 
pupils are asked to “discuss” or “explain” the com- 
pleteness of the discussion desired should be indicated. 
In arithmetic pupils should be given directions con- 
cerning the form in which their work is to appear. 
If it is to be copied in a particular form all should 
do this; if it may be left in the form used to calcu 


late the answer all pupils should leave it in this form. 

From the standpoint of securing accurate measure- 
ments it is best to set an examination which is rela 
tively hard. If more than 10 per cent. of the class 
make perfect “grades” the examination is “too easy,” 
i. e., it is not difficult enough to yield accurate mea 
sures of the achievements of bright pupils. Unless 
the class is a selected group it is not possible for 
more than 10 per cent. of the best pupils to possess 
exactly the same degree of achievement. The exami 
nation should be long enough so that all pupils will 
be employed for practically the entire period. The 
examination is not only useful as a device for mea 
suring the improvements of pupils, but also valuabl 
as a school exercise. No pupil should be permitted 
to waste any of the time set aside for the examination. 

(2.) New examinations: use of questions permit- 
ting only one correct answer. The marking of exami 
nation papers becomes subjective when the scorer is 
asked to exercise judgment in determining the credit 
to be given for the pupil’s performance. In spelling, 
a pupil’s performance is either right or wrong and 
our practice is to allow no credit for a performance 
which is not entirely correct. Thus, the marking of 
an examination paper in spelling is highly objective 
because the scorer is not asked to exercise judgment 
concerning the quality of the performance. A high 
degree of objectivity may be attained also in the 
operations of arithmetic by agreeing to give no credit 
for examples partly correct. In other subject matter 
fields we are accustomed to ask some questions which 
call for specific facts and, hence, admit of only one 
correct answer. It has been claimed that such ques 
tions appeal only to the pupil’s memory, and that they 
do not yield an index of his acquaintance with princi 
ples, and of his ability to organize and apply his 
knowledge. In order to reach this phase of his 
education we have asked the pupil to “discuss,” “tell 
why,” “compare,” etc. When a pupil is asked to 
formulate an answer consisting of one or mor 
sentences it is difficult or impossible to classify the 
performance as either right or wrong. When scorers 
are asked to exercise judgment in evaluating such 
performances, wide differences of opinion exist. In 
order to overcome this subjectivity of marking, it has 
recently been proposed that we can measure a pupil's 
acquaintance with principles and ideas by means of 
certain types of exercises which permit of only one 
correct answer. Such exercises have been used in our 
standardized educational tests, and it is now sug 
gested that they be used by teachers in their exami 
nations. Four types of such exercises will be con 
sidered. 


a. True-false exercises. Instead of asking the 
pupil to formulate an answer in response to a ques 
tion, we ask him to tell whether a given statement is 
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true or false. For example, instead of the question, 
“Why did the Puritans come to America in the 17th 
Century?” we ask whether the following statement is 
true or false, “The Puritans came to America in the 
17th century seeking wealth.” The pupil may give 
his answer to this true-false exercise by writing a 
plus sign if he considers it true and a minus sign if 
he considers it false. The mental processes required 
in answering such exercises do not appear to be the 
same as those which occur in answering questions of 
the usual type. However, experimental evidence indi 
cates that there is a high correlation between the 
scores which pupils make on a true-false examination 
and their acquaintance with ideas and principles as 
determined by our ordinary examinations. 

Directions for constructing a true-false examina 
tion.’ 1. In constructing true-false exercises, one 
may prepare a list of statements which cover in some 
detail the portion of the subject on which the pupils 
are to be examined. After such a list has been pre 
pared, some of the statements can easily be changed 
so that they are false. The untruth of a statement 
shoyld not be too obvious or it will be worthless for 
testing. Also statements should be selected which 
require an acquaintance with the subject in order to 
determine their truth or falsity. 

2. In a true-false examination some of the state 
ments should be true and some false, and the number 
of true statements should approximate the number of 
false statements. They should be arranged so that 
there is no regular sequence between true statements 
and false statements. 

3. Since the pupil can give his responses very 
quickly, the examination should consist of not less 
than 50 statements. A true-false examination of 100 
statements can be given in the time usually devoted 
to an ordinary examination. 

t. The examination should be mimeographed or 
printed, so that each pupil will have a copy. He may 
give his answers in the margins of the sheets, or, if it 
is desired to use the same set of papers with another 
group of pupils, he may be given a sheet of paper on 
which there are numbered blanks. The pupils will 
then be asked to record in the blanks their answers 
to the corresponding exercises. A less desirable plan. 
which may be followed when it is not possible to 
secure mimeographed copies of the examination, is to 
read the statements to the pupils and have them 
record their answers in numbered blanks. The dis 
advantage of this plan is that the pupils do not have a 
satisfactory opportunity to study the statements. 
Also the class may give some indication of the answer 
if a statement appeals to them as being ridiculous. 

5. The pupils should be given specific directions 
in regard to answering exercises about which they are 
uncertain. One writer? has suggested that the pupils 
be instructed to guess when uncertain concerning the 
truth or falsity of the statement. Another writer’ 





'A samnle true-false examination 1s given on page 313. 

> McCall, W. A.: “A New Kind of School Examination,” 
Journal of Educational Research, 1: 33-46, January. 1920. 

* Wood, Ben D.: “The Measurement of College Work.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 7: 301-34, 
September, 1991. 


who has used this type of examination instructed the 
pupils as follows: ‘First, go through the list quickly 
and mark all that you know for certain, then go back 
and study out the harder ones. Do not guess; the 
chances are against you on guessing. Don’t endanger 
your score by gambling on those questions about 
which you know nothing.” This second procedure is 
probably the better. 


The scoring of a true-false examination. Since only 
two responses are possible, it is obvious that a pupil 
may give a correct response as the result of chance. 
In order to take this possibility into account, a pupil’s 
score on an examination of this type is the number of 
exercises answered correctly minus the number 
answered incorrectly. Exercises not attempted are 
not counted. 


b. “Yes” and “‘no” exercises. These exercises are 
just what their name implies. Each is answered cor- 
rectly by “yes” or “no.” No other answers are ap- 
propriate. The administration and scoring are simi- 
lar to those of tle “true-false” exercises, of which 
they may be considered a special type. 

In constructing “yes” and “no” exercises care must 
be taken to avoid questions for which either of the 
two possible answers is absurd. In such case, ob- 
viously, a correct answer will not furnish satisfactory 
evidence of the pupil’s achievement in a school sub- 
ject. Approximately the same number of exercises 
should call for the answer of “yes” as for “no,” and 
they should be arranged in no regular order of 
sequence. 

c. Recognition exercises. Exercises in which the 
pupil is asked to choose from a number of proposed 
answers have also been used to make the scoring 
objective. This type of question has been called the 
“recognition exercise.” It has been used in standard- 
ized silent reading tests and in a number of our group 
intelligence tests, and may be illustrated by the 
following: 


“The first president of the United States was: 
Christopher Columbus, Benjamin Franklin, George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson.” 


The correct answer may be indicated by an under- 
lire or by some other mark. If only one of the 
answers proposed may be considered correct the 
marking of such exercises will be highly objective. 

Directions for constructing a recognition examina- 
tion. In constructing this type of examination none 
of the proposed answers should be too obviously 
incorrect. An exercise can yield an indication of a 
pupil’s achievement only when he is forced to exer- 
cise judgment in determining which of the proposed 
answers is suitable. For example, the illustrative 
exercise given above would be practically worthless 
for testing purposes if all the names, except that of 
George Washington, were of persons living today or 
of persons who had had no connection with our 
national life. In applying this tvpe of exercise to the 
field of arithmetic the proposed answers should 
include erroneous answers which pupils are inclined 
to give. For example, if the exercise called for the 
quotient of two fractions, one of the proposed answers 
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should be the product of the fractions and another 
should be their sum, and perhaps another should be 
the fraction obtained by taking the sum of the numer- 
ator as a new numerator, and the sum of the denomi- 
nator for a new denominator. When the correct 
answer is included in a group of such answers as 
these, the pupil who does not know how to find the 
quotient of such fractions will be unable to determine 
the correct answer except as a matter of chance. On 
the other hand, if all of the answers except the correct 
one were integers or were so large that they were 
obviously incorrect, a bright pupil who knew nothing 
about division of fractions would be able to select the 
correct answer. The correct answer should not always 
be found in the same position; sometimes it should be 
first, sometimes last, and sometimes in an _inter- 
mediate position. As in the case of the true-false 
examination, a recognition examination should consist 
of a large number of exercises. 


Examinations of this type should be mimeographed 
or printed and a copy given to each pupil. He should 
be given definite instructions concerning the method 
of work to be followed. It is probably best to 
instruct him to work through the test rapidly, answer- 
ing those exercises about which he is certain. He 
should then go back over the list and try the more 
difficult ones. Not fewer than four proposed answers 
should be given. When this is done the chances are 
slight that a pupil will give the correct answer by 
guessing. The pupils may be instructed to guess if 
they do not know, since the chance of success by 
guessing is slight. The pupil's score on an examina- 
tion of this type may be taken as the number of exer- 
cises done correctly. 


A somewhat unusual but interesting type of recog- 
nition exercise is that described as a “matching con- 
test.” In this a pupil is given two lists of statements, 
the first numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ete., the second 
marked A, B, C, D, F, ete. In the second list, there 
is a statement which corresponds in meaning to a 
statement in the first list and the pupil is to pair 
these statements, marking by the number of the first 
list the letter of the corresponding statement of the 
second. For example, in the exercises given below: 
by the date marked (5) 1898 we place the letter B 
to indicate the event for which that date is significant. 
It is difficult to construct such examinations so that 
they will require reasoning on the part of the student. 
Their most important use is in the elementary school 
for rapid drill in certain phases of some subjects, such 
as definitions in geography and grammar, ete. The 
following exercises, selected from the Spokane 
United States History Test, illustrate the use of such 
an examination in linking a certain date or person 
with the corresponding event. 


1. 1846 A. Lincoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

2. 1865 B. Spanish American War. 

3. 1863 C. Beginning of World War. 

4. 1917 D. Declaration of Independence. 

5. 1898 E. United States entered World 
War. 

1789 F. Election of Washington as 

President. 


7. 1792 G. War with Mexico began. 

8. 1776 H. Invention of the cotton gin. 

9. 1861 I. Lee’s surrender at Appomat- 
tox. 

10. 1914 J. Beginning of Civil War. 

1. Foch A. Destroyed Spanish fleet in 
Manila Bay. 

2. Lincoln B. Invented the telephone. 

3. Fulton C. Leading Confederate Gener- 
al. 

4. Dewey D. Wrote the Declaration of 
Independence. 

5. Pershing E. Invented the steamboat. 

6. Bell F. Commanded allied armies in 


the World War. 
7. Edison G. Was President during the 

Civil War. 

Commanded American Forces 
in the World War. 

9. Lee I. Was Revolutionary patriot, 
author, and inventor. 

America’s most famous, in- 
ventor. 

d. Completion exercises. Pupils may be asked to 
fill in the words omitted from statements. The fol- 
lowing illustrates this type of exercise: 

“Fill in the blanks. Revenue for paying the war 
debts of the states after the Revolutionary War was 
oe eee due 
a ok Sees Pere influence. 

“The slavery question in such states as should be 
carved from the Louisiana Territory was temporarily 
GORE ORS «6 8 c0ses ive Oe Gd aiaitivalewe coves ~ 

Directions for constructing completion exercises.” A 
completion exercise should be constructed so that no 
suggestion will be given of the correct words to be 
written in the blanks. Furthermore, the facts to be 
supplied should be important. The best plan is to 
prepare a list of important statements and principles 
covering the portion of the subject over which the 
pupils are to be examined and then from these state- 
ments to strike out a certain significant word or 
phrase. In every case, if it is possible, the words 
omitted should be such that only one answer will be 
correct. Since little writing is required of the pupils 
they may be asked to fill in as many as one hundred 
blanks. 

The scoring of completion exercises is not as highly 
obiective as in the two types mentioned above. Pupils 
will tend to write a variety of words in the blanks. 
Different words may have almost the same meaning, 
and frequently the scorer will be compelled to deter- 
mine whether the meaning of some word is sufficiently 
near to that of the correct answer to justify giving 
the pupil credit for having answered the exercises 
correctly. However, by a careful selection of state- 
ments and of the omitted words, this subjectivity may 
be greatly minimized. For example, in the sentence, 
“The first Continental Congress was held in...... Sg 
only one possible word can be correct. In using com- 
pletion exercises it is necessary to provide each pupil 


8. Jefferson H. 


10. Franklin Z. 





*A sample completion examination is given on page 
S15. 
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with a mimeographed or printed copy of the examina- 
tion. The pupil’s score is the number of blanks filled 
in correctly. 

e. Other advantages of the “new examination.” 
Examinations in which true-false questions and the 
other types of exercises described on pages 29-34 
are used have been called “new examinations.” Such 
examinations have certain advantages in addition to 
increasing the objectivity of the marking of the 
papers. There will be a large saving of time both for 
pupil and teacher. The pupil is called upon to do 
little or no writing in giving his answers, and he is, 
therefore, able to respond to a large number of exer- 
cises. The scorer will have little or no occasion to 
exercise judgment, as he will need only to note the 
brief responses given by the pupils. Thus, the labor 
of scoring will be greatly reduced. The saving of 
time in the giving and scoring will more than offset 
any additional time that may be expended in the con- 
struction of the “new examination.” Another advan- 
tage is that the examination can be made more com- 
prehensive. It is traditional for examinations to 
consist of ten questions. A few are limited to a 
smaller number, and only occasionally do we find 
examinations consisting of more than ten questions. 
The pupils cannot write upon a large number of 
questions in the time allowed. Thus, the scope of 
traditional examinations is necessarily narrow. We 
have stated that true-false examinations should in- 
clude not fewer than 50 exercises. Examinations 
consisting of completion exercises or recognition exer- 
cises should have a corresponding length. Thus, the 
“new examination” may be made distinctly larger in 
scope. Children are apt, also, to be interested in the 
new examinations which are distinctly different from 
the usual type of school exercise, and which make an 
appeal somewhat in the nature of a game. In being 
relieved of much writing, which, especially in the case 
of young children, amounts in itself to a laborious 
exercise, they are probably less fatigued, and are 
able to devote all their energies to the process of 
thinking. 

f. Limitations of the “new examination.” It does 
not appear likely that the “new examination,” con- 
sisting of the type of exercises we have described, 
should replace entirely the traditional type of exami 
nation. The “new examination” cannot be used in 
mathematics, except to a limited extent. It cannot 
be used at all in English composition. The following 
questions taken from Hahn’s Scale for Measuring the 
Ability of Children in History appear to require 
mental processes distinctly different from those for 
which the “new examination”’ calls. 

“State points of similarity between the position of 
the United States in 1812 and her position in 1912. 

“Arrange the following events in order of cause 
and effect: Force Bill, the Carpetbaggers, 15th 
Amendment, Negro Rule in some of the Southern 
States, Ku Klux Klan. 

“Name the Presidents of the United States since 
1892.” 

Furthermore, it is likely that pupils would miss 
valuable experience and training if they were not 





” “e 


asked at times to “compare,” “explain,” “discuss,”’ 
“define,” or “tell why.” This is also true of ques- 
tions in which they are asked to summarize material 
presented on a topic or to apply certain principles 
that have been presented. Hence, it is difficult to con- 
ceive of the ‘new examination” being a complete sub- 
stitute for the traditional examination.° 

B. Rules for marking examination papers. The 
marking of ordinary examination papers may be 
made more objective by following a few simple rules. 
It is advisable often to use the “sorting method.”’ 
According to this procedure the papers as they are 
read are sorted into piles, the best ones being placed 
in the first pile, the next best in the second, etc. Five 
distributions will, in most cases, prove sufficient, but 
as the reading goes on, if papers are found which do 
not appear to belong in any of the piles, additional 
ones may be started. After all of the papers have 
been distributed they should be re-read, taking one 
pile at a time, and the papers in it compared with 
each other. If these papers do not possess approxi- 
mately the same value changes in the sorting may be 
made. After the examiner has satisfied himself with 
reference to the sorting, “grades” may be assigned to 
the papers in the different piles. Instead of actually 
sorting the papers they may be marked with a symbol 
to indicate the distribution, i. e., mark the best papers 
5, the next in quality 4, and so on. However, when 
this is done, the papers on which the same symbol has 
been placed should be brouglit together and re-wead. 


When a large number of papers are to be rated it 
is well to consider one question at a time. In doing 
this it is desirable to follow essentially the sorting 
method, or, at any rate, to assign marks to the 
answers as read. All of the papers should be read for 
the first question and a mark assigned it. Five seems 
a good number for approximately perfect answers, 3 
for average, and 1 for very poor answers. The marks 
of 2 and 4 and even fractional numbers may be used 
as appropriate descriptions of quality. After the 
marks on this first question have been assigned, those 
papers which have been given the same marks may be 
brought together and re-read. The same procedure 
should be followed in reading each of the other ques- 
tions. It is well to shuffle the papers in proceeding 
from one question to another so that the reader will 
not be influenced by previous marks. When the ques- 
tions have all been read, the marks assigned to each 
paper may be totaled, and on this basis a final distri- 
bution of the papers made. Although this method 
may seem to require an almost prohibitive amount of 
time on the part of the scorer, the increased objec- 
tivity of the “grades” assigned may justify its adop- 
tion. Especially is it advised in those cases where 
emphasis needs to be placed on the accuracy of 
examination grades. 





¢On pages 316 ff questions selected from actual ex- 
aminations given in Illinois schools are listed. These 
questions in their demand for explanation, discussion, 
organization of material, exercise of judgment, etc., show 
that these traditional examinations call for a distinct type 
of ability not required by any form of the “new 


«xamination.” 
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The marking of examination papers within a school 
system may be made more objective by formulating 
rules with reference to the credit to be given for cer 
tain types of answers. For example, uniform rules 
may be agreed upon with reference to the credit given 
for correct principle when the answer is wrong, the 
eredit given for answers partially right, the penalty, 
if any, for misspellings, grammatical errors, and poor 
handwriting. In case the same examination is given 
by two or more teachers some specific rules may be 
formulated for the particular examination. If time 
permits, the objectivity of the marks may be increased 
by having the papers rated independently by two or 
more teachers and using the average of the marks 
assigned. A modification of this procedure is to have 
one teacher rate all of the answers to certain questions 
and another teacher the answers to other questions. 

F. J. Kelly’ describes an experiment which is indic 
ative of the increase in the objectivity of the mark 
ing of examination papers when uniform rules are 
adopted. Six fifth-grade teachers gave the same 
examination in arithmetic to their pupils. Each 
teacher marked the papers for her own pupils but did 
not record the marks on the papers. ‘The superin 
tendent then asked a teacher, who was unusually sys 
tematic in marking examination papers, to prepare a 
set of rules to be followed in the marking of these 
papers. After she had done so, she marked all of thy 
papers in accordance with this plan. Then the 
teachers who had first marked the papers marked 
them a second time following her plan. This provided 
two marks for each paper given by the classroom 
teacher, the first without following any systematic 
plan and the second given in accordance with the 
rules formulated. Each of these marks was compared 
with the mark given by the one teacher who marked 
all of the papers. In Table I, the six teachers are 
designated by the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F. The 
table is read as follows: When no rules were fol 
lowed teacher A marked one paper 16 to 20 points 
lower than the “judge,” one paper 7 points lower, two 
papers 4 points lower, two papers 2 points lower, 
agreed with the “judge’’ on one paper, etc. The dif 
ferences between the marks given when the classroom 
teachers followed no rules and when they followed 
the rules formulated are very striking. In the first 
instance the marks assigned by the teacher agreed 
with those assigned by the “judge” in only 5.5 per 
cent. of the cases, while in the second instance they 
agreed in 63.5 per cent. of the cases. This indicates 
a very marked increase in the objectivity of the mark 
ing of the papers. 

2. Increasing the objectivity of the norms for 
translating examination scores into school marks. 
The use of examination scores, when expressed in 
terms of per cents., as school marks, introduces errors 
which are as serious as the errors arising from the sub 
jectivity of the marking of examination papers. (See 
page 9.) For standardized educational tests we 

"Kelly, F. J. “Teachers’ Marks,” ‘Teachers College, 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 66, 
p. 83, 1914. 


have objective norms with which to compare the 
scores. Since a single examination is given to only 
relatively few pupils, it is not possible to secure objec 
tive norms by the procedure followed in standard 
izing educational tests. It is, however, possible to 
reduce greatly the errors in school marks arising from 
this source. The greatest assistance in this connec 
tion will be secured by recognizing explicitly that the 
scores assigned to examination papers and school 
marks are different. Occasionally they may coincide 
numerically, but they are fundamentally different. 
When this distinction is recognized it will be possible 
for a teacher to introduce objective elements into the 
norms that are used as a basis for translating exami 
nation scores into school marks. 


A teacher should first determine whether or not his 
class is typical. The giving of a general intelligence 
test will be helpful in this connection. A distribution 
of their I. Q.’s may be considered a very reliable index 
of the composition of the group. If the median I. Q. 
of a class is below 100 the teacher may know that he 
has poor pupil material. If the median I. Q. is above 
100 he may know that the class consists of better 
pupils than the average. If there is a relatively large 
number of low I. Q.’s it may be expected that there 
will be an unusually large number of low “grades.”’ 
Thus, by means of the intelligence quotient and in 
other ways, the teacher may come to know the general 
status of his class. 


The method to be followed in translating the exami 
nation scores into school marks may be illustrated as 
follows: Suppose that a set of examination papers 
has been rated in terms of per cents. The score 
placed upon a paper simply describes the per cent. 
of the examination which, in the judgment of the 
scorer, the pupil has answered correctly. The scores 
should then be assembled in some such way as that 
indicated below: 


58 
56 69 
7 55 69 
35 +1 55 68 75 
27 St +2 52 65 74 
25 32 40 50 60 70 


There are 23 pupils in this class. The scores have 
been arranged in six groups. It would be better to 
make five groups if the school uses a system of five 
marks. The median point score is 55. If the class 
is an average one this median score of 55 should be 
translated into the median or average “‘grade’’ which 
the school recognizes. If the “grades” are reported 
in terms of per cents. and the passing mark is 75 the 
average grade will usually be approximately 85. If 
the class is known to possess superior ability the 
median score of 55 should be translated into a higher 
“grade.”’ On the other hand, if the class is known to 
be decidedly below average in ability, 55 should be 
translated into a lower grade, perhaps as low as 77 
or 78. In an extreme case it might be translated 
even into the passing grade of 75. The translation of 
the median score into a grade furnishes a basis for 
translating the other scores. In general, the scores 
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TABLE I. 

DISTRIBUTIONS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TWO SETS OF TEACHERS’ MARKS ON 
FIFTH-GRADE ARITHMETIC PAPERS—FIRST, WITHOUT ANY EFFORT TO UNIFY 
THE METHODS USED, AND SECOND, BY A COMMON STANDARD 
(after Kelly.) 
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at the lower end of the distribution will be translated that from a statistical point of view there are certain 
into “grades” below passing. The per cent. of pupils divisions of the curve which are convenient. If the 
who receive such “grades” will vary widely with base line of the curve is limited to a length equal to 
different classes. five times the standard deviation (50) and this dis- 

There is a somewhat prevalent opinion that the _ tance is divided into intervals of 1o and perpendiculars 
normal probability curve fixes the per cent. of pupils are erected at the division points, the per cent. of 
who should receive “grades” below the passing mark. cases falling in each division of the curve will be 7, 
This is a mistaken notion. The normal probability 24, 38, 24, and 7. It has been suggested that these 
curve tells us nothing concerning the per cent. of numbers define the per cent. of pupils who should 
pupils who should receive any “grade.” It is true receive grades of A, B, C, D, and F, respectively. 
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Similar proposals have been made for other plans of 
dividing the normal probability curve. 

No plan of dividing the normal probability curve 
can claim to be distinctly superior to any other plan. 
One may accept, without being inconsistent, the 
assumption that the “grades” for a large group of 
pupils should conform to the normal probability 
curve, and at the same time refuse to accept any 
particular proposed specifications as to the per cent. 
of pupils who should receive each “grade.” For 
example, a distribution of 50 per cent. A’s, 25 per 
cent. B’s, 10 per cent. C’s, 9 per cent. D’s, and 6 
per cent. F’s is not necessarily inconsistent with the 
assumption that accurate measures of achievement 
tend to form a normal distribution. However, in this 
case, it would be necessary to define a “grade” of A 
as being a “grade” which means that the pupil is 
above average ability or, in other words, that all 
pupils who are average or above are given a “grade” 
of A without any attempt to distinguish between their 
achievement. Thus a “grade” of A would represent a 
wide range of achievement. On the other hand, 
“grades” of B, C, D, and F represent narrow ranges 
of achievement. Thus, the different “grades” would 
not represent equal ranges of achievement. This, 
however, for certain purposes, may not be entirely 
undesirable. 

The range of achievement which a “grade” shall 
represent, or, in other words, the per cents. of pupils 
who in the long run shall receive the different 
“grades,” is a matter of school policy. This should 
be determined by the school. Perhaps the best way 
to define the range of achievement which a “grade”’ 
is to represent is in terms of the per cent. of pupils 
who, in the long run, will receive the “grade.” Un- 
doubtedly, at the present time, there is considerable 
variation from system to system in respect to the 
range of achievement that is represented by the 
different “grades.” If a system can reach a definite 
agreement concerning the per cent. of pupils who 
should receive each mark a step will be taken in the 
direction of making objective the norms which are 
used in translating examination scores into school 
marks. If only five marks are used a school would 
probably not be far from the general practise if the 
per cents. of pupils receiving these “grades” were 
defined as 7, 24, 38, 24, and 7. However, in estab- 
lishing this definition it should be distinctly recog- 
nized that it is done as a matter of school policy 
instead of being forced upon the school by the nature 
of the normal probability curve. 

8. Securing closer agreement of examinations with 
educational objectives. One of the weaknesses of 
examinations set by teachers and other school officials 
is that questions are frequently asked which call for 
non-important facts or which are not in agreement 
with the emphasis that has been placed upon the 
course during the term. By creating a proper atti- 
tude toward examinations on the part of teachers 
much can be accomplished toward bringing the exami- 
nations into agreement with our educational objec- 
tives. One who sets an examination should try to have 
it include the more important points that have been 
taken up during the term, and should make a distinct 


effort to omit all points that are unimportant. In the 
ease of a few school subjects we now have available a 
partial list of minimum essentials. One setting an 
examination may use such lists in determining the 
relative importance of different topics. Textbooks, 
also, in that they represent the judgment of experts 
concerning what topics are most important, are valu- 
able guides in this connection. Those topics which 
are treated briefly or are obviously assigned to a place 
of minor importance should not be included in an 
examination. 
Summary. 

1. Probably the most prominent function of the 
written examination is that it provides an opportunity 
for learning, both in the preparation for the examina 
tion and in the actual writing of it. The pupil who 
is not required to take examinations is missing an 
important part of his educational opportunities. The 
importance of this function, however, varies with the 
type of examination. Examinations which call merely 
for facts or in which the pupil is not required to 
formulate an answer consisting of several sentences 
offer only a limited educational opportunity. Inci- 
dentally it may be noted that this is one weakness of 
the “new examination.” 

2. A second function of written examinations is 
the measurement of the achievements of pupils. As 
we have pointed out, measurements are essential to 
the organization and administration of schools as well 
as to classroom instruction, and examinations do 
secure a type of information relative to the achieve- 
ments of pupils which can be secured in no other way. 
Although written examinations possess these functions 
it should be remembered that it is only when exami- 
nations are properly used and not abused that the 
fulfillment of these functions may be expected. 

3. The written examination furnishes an effective 
motive. It is true that some criticisms may be offered 
against the use of the examination to motivate the 
work of the school, but this use, unless carried to an 
extreme, is probably not harmful. 

4. Final examinations have a positive value in that 
they call for intensive review and organization of the 
content of the course on the part of the student. 
This emphasizes an important phase of learning. 

5. In certain school subjects standardized objec 
tive tests are superior to written examinations set 
by the teacher as instruments for measuring the 
achievements of pupils. Under certain conditions 
teachers’ estimates and daily grades may be more 
accurate measures of achievements than can_ be 
secured by means of written examinations. How- 
ever, in view of the other functions of written exami- 
nations, we are justified in asserting that in general 
there is no satisfactory substitute for them. The 
written examination is more important in some school 
subjects than in others, and frequently it furnishes 
the teacher with a type of measurement of the 
achievements of pupils that cannot be secured by any 
other means. In addition, it is necessary to recognize 
that certain types of written examinations fulfill other 
important functions. 

6. In arriving at final “grades,” teachers’ estimates, 
daily “grades,” and “grades” earned on short quizzes 
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should be combined with examination “‘grades.”” No 
general rule can be stated concerning the weight that 
should be given to each of these types of measure in 
arriving at final “grades.” Under certain conditions 
and in some school subjects the final examination 
should receive considerable weight, perhaps as much 
as 50 or 60 per cent. In other cases it should be 
given a much smaller weight. 

7. Teachers should give more attention to the for- 
mulation of examination questions. Relatively unim- 
portant topics or those which have not received em- 
phasis during the term should be omitted. Ambiguous 
statements should be avoided. The questions also 
should be varied so that they demand different types 
of mental ability, memory, reasoning, organization, 
etc. Pupils should be given directions concerning 
methods of work. 

8. Examinations should be long enough so that 
practically no pupils will finish. In this way a mea- 
sure of rate of work will also be obtained. 

9. The examination should be considered a part of 
the regular school work. A written examination has a 
unique educational value. Pupils who are excused 
from it or who are not kept occupied throughout the 
entire period are being deprived of an important 
educational opportunity. 


10. A systematic procedure should be followed in 
marking the examination papers. Explicit rules should 
be formulated relative to the effect of misspelling, 
poor English, poor handwriting, and so forth, upon 
the “grade” assigned to a paper. The rule should 
cover also credit for correct principle and partial 
credit for answers partially right. The “sorting 
method” of marking is recommended. 


11. The difference between scores and “grades” 
should be recognized. Objective factors should be 
introduced into the norms used for translating the 
scores into “grades.” 

12. The “new examination” has many advantages, 
among which are its increased objectivity of marking 
and the economy of time for both pupils and teachers. 
The “new examination” will, undoubtedly, prove use- 
ful, but its limitations must not be overlooked. 

13. Traditional examinations call for the function- 
ing of distinct types of mental ability not demanded 
to so great a degree in any other kind of school work, 
and should not, especially in the case of final exami- 
nations, be abolished, nor replaced entirely by any 
other form of school exercise. Teachers and pupils, 
more and more, should be impressed with their unique 
educational value. 


TRUE-FALSE EXAMINATION IN HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


PREPARED BY BuREAU OF 


EpvucationaL Researcu, UNtversity or ILLINots. 
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Below you will find a number of statements. 


Some of these statements are true, others are not true. 


Read each statement carefully, then if it is true mark a (-+-) in the column to the right of the sentence. If 
the statement is not true mark a minus (—) in the column to the right. 


Directions to Teachers: 
the procedure to them by using four examples, 


Unless the students are familiar with the True-False Examination, explain 
Time allowance for this examination, 37 minutes. 


1. During Jackson’s time the national convention method of nominating presidential candi- 


dates was introduced. 


2. The Constitution was gladly accepted by all of the people. 

3. Jefferson was the second president of the U. S. 

t. John C. Calhoun was a strong advocate of the doctrine of “Nullification.” 

5. Throughout the Revolutionary War the American navy was superior to that of England. 
6. The reconstruction period following the World War was a very troublesome one in the 


U. S. 


the victories. 


During the first two years of the Civil War the confederate troops won the majority of 


8. England removed all the taxes against which the colonists rebelled. 

9. Scientific farming in the U. S. was little thought of before 1860. 

10. France entered the World War to save Russia. 

11. Robert E. Lee, leader of the Confederate forces, was one of the greatest soldiers of the 


Civil War. 


12. Inthe war of 1793 between France and England, the U. S. sided with France. 

13. In the battle with the English warship “Serapis,” the flagship of Paul Jones, the “Bon 
Homme ‘Richard,’ was completely destroyed. 

14. President Hayes was elected over his rival candidate by an overwhelming majority. 


15. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 exercis:s an important effect in preventing money crises. 
16. During Monroe’s presidency there was more internal strife and turmoil than during any 
previous period since the Revolution. 
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17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
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30. 
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60. 


John Brown’s Raid at Harper’s Ferry brought many non-slave-holders to the side of the 
slave-holders. 

Russia entered the World War to protect Serbia. 

The Lincoln-Douglas debates won Lincoln the Illinois senatorship over Douglas. 

In ten years the tolls and revenues from the Erie Canal repaid the entire amount spent 
during the eight years of its construction. 

During the period of reconstruction following the Civil War, Congress passed laws pro- 
hibiting the negroes from voting. 

The issue of Wilson’s second campaign was the keeping of the U. S. out of war. 

At the end of the Spanish-American war, Spain turned Cuba over to the U. S. as a 
colony and paid us $20,000,000. 

Many important inventions were made between 1830-1860. 

Washington Irving was the first great American poet. 

During the revolution the population of the United States increased. 

John J. Pershing, U. S. General, was put in supreme command of all of the allied forces 
during the World War. 

Andrew Jackson was one of the most cultured of our presidents. 

The Missouri Compromise prevented slavery in all of the Louisiana territory north of 
36° 30’, except in Missouri. 

At the battle of Manila Bay, a German fleet would have helped the Spaniards had not the 
Admiral of a British fleet warned the Germans not to interfere. 

The Dred Scott Decision meant that negroes could not become citizens. 

England entered the World War because the German fleet bombarded English coastal 
towns. ‘ 

In tilling the soil, the farmers at first were afraid to use a cast-iron plow, saying that it 
poisoned the soil. 

The English government sent American cotton manufacturers copies of the spinning jenny 
soon after its invention. 

In the final battle of the Texas rebellion against Mexico, the Mexicans were outnum 
bered two to one. 

The early colonists believed in witchcraft. 

General Braddock’s army saved Washington and his Virginian troops from an Indian 
massacre. 

Georgia was populated by people who had been thrown into jail for debt. 

William Pitt, as prime minister of England, was a great aid to the colonists in driving 
the French from the Atlantic coastal region. 

In the war of 1812, the Americans won many brilliant victories on the sea. 

Lincoln was killed in a battle during the Civil War. 

Washington belonged to the Federalist party. 

The Referendum is a process of obtaining legislation which the people desire, in spite of 
an unwilling legislature. 

From 1830-1860 the population of the U. S. doubled. 

John Adams was the first president to be inaugurated in the city of Washington. 

During the colonial period books were plentiful. 

The British encouraged the Indians to kill American settlers who moved into the North 
west Territory. 

Manufacturing was the important industry from the time of the Revolution down to 
Jackson's time. 

The battle of Gettysburg was the only battle of the Civil War fought on northern soil. 
The Initiative is a process of preventing legislation which a legislature would impose 
upon the people. 

James Fenimore Cooper was the first American author to receive recognition in Europe. 
The South, after all of the states had seceded, had more men for soldiers than the North. 
England was not as kind to her colonies as the other European nations. 

The battle ship Maine was sunk in the harbor of Havana by a torpedo fired from a 
Spanish warship. 

At the close of the Mexican war, Mexico was forced to pay the U. S. $100,000,000 and 
to pay claims of $3,500,000 which American citizens had against her. 

The presidential message sometimes has great influence upon Congress. 

During the administration of President Hayes much bitter feeling arose between the 
North and the South. 

Lincoln accepted the presidency with the determination to forever wipe out slavery. 

The annexation of Texas led directly to war with Mexico. 

William Lloyd Garrison was a violent anti-abolitionist. 
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61. During the period from 1750-1800 the steamboat was the main means of travel where 
streams were available. 


62. Many northern people opposed Lincoln’s re-election. 

63. John Adams was the second president of the U. S. 

64. One result of the war of 1812 was to stimulate manufacturing in New England. 
65. Madison was very much opposed to Jefferson’s policies. 

66. The battie of Gettysburg was the turning point in the Civil War. 

67. The spoils system has been very beneficial to this country. 

68. Jay’s treaty with England was much opposed in the U. S. 


69. The underground railroad was a railroad used to carry cotton from the South to the mills 
of New England. 


John Quincy Adams possessed the characteristics of an ideal president. 


71. The beginning of the westward movement was during the administration of John Quincy 
Adams. 


72. Washington was inaugurated in New York City. 
73. During the latter part of the 18th century the U. S. was carrying on trade with China. 
74. The war with Mexico lasted over three years. 


75. Lincoln declared war on the southern states to make them give up slavery. 


COMPLETION EXAMINATION IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
Preparep spy Bureau or Epucatrionat Researcu, University or ILiinois. 


NR 6a <bad abs cavavecds ole nane eh e seen een a A SL ST Tere TT TT Tr 
OR Pe re ree eee Mont tiethdey Qi Wie oc sc uewnsess i bleceneiie< cae WBicces 
CGS 2.4505 vx eed ene a BNC. ikelep aah dons ee eee e ree et rere oe 
Te TT CTT eE OTT ee Cree Teacher 


ee 


Below you will find a number of statements. In each statement one or more important words have been 
omitted. Each blank in the sentence shows where a word has been left out. Read each statement care- 


fully, then write in the blank the word which completes the meaning of the statement. You will be allowed 
15 minutes for the test. 


1. The primary purpose for which government exists is the............ of our lives and property. 

2. Citizenship may be acquired by............ in this country or by a process of........... for natives 
of other lands. 

3. Our national government derives its authority from the............ of the United States through our 
errr 

t. The legislative power granted to the national government is vested in a Congress of.......... houses, 
the smaller of which is called the............and the larger the............. 

5. The execution of the laws made by............ is intrusted to the............ of the United States. 


6. All judges connected with the national courts are appointed for life with the consent of............. 
7. Most of the candidates for office which are filled by popular vote are nominated directly in............ 
8. The Fifteenth Amendment of the United States Constitution prevents the states from denying to citi- 

zens the right to vote on account of 


Seeks ca een Rn etka Se , or previous condition of............. 

9. Practically all of our law-making bodies are made up of................ chosen for short terms from 
oi vinak rete into which the states, counties and cities are divided. 

10. The first permanent English settlements in America were made in what is now the state of........... 

11. Ina county, the records of the county board and other official papers are preserved by the county....... 

12. All cities are public corporations created under............ municipal laws. 

13. Every incorporated city obtains from the............ gpovermment &. .. 6.6 .ese ss under which it may 
elect its officials and conduct its business. 

14. Civil service employees may be removed from service only for............. 

15. The power of impeaching a state officer is given to the............. 

Ue Se sire cee is by far the most prominent and powerful executive official in the state. Very 
+ +seeeeees..State officers are appointed by him or are responsible to him. 

17. All important officials connected with the executive or judicial service of the United States may be 
wemoved by..........+. through the lower house of Congress and by............ in the senate. 

18. Far more property is destroyed by............ than by all other agencies. 

19. There is no task of state and local government which outranks in importance that of providing an 
err eT eee education at public expense. 

20. All rivers and canals within a single state are controlled by the.......... in which they are located. 

21. Most of the revenue for state and local governments is secured by a............ OR. cee nccnpecee 
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a 5 eee is the fundamental law which the people of the state have arranged for their govern- 
ment and protection. 


A state constitution can be changed by means of an............. 
The three-fifths compromise provided that five..........should be counted as equal to three 
when reckoning the........... for either direct taxation or representation. 
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Examples of Traditional 
Examinations 


At the request of the Director of the Bureau of 


Educational Research, a number of superintendents 
and high-school principals in Illinois sent copies of 
final examinations which were being given in their 


schools during the year 1921-1922. 


The following 


list of questions has been selected from the large 


number submitted. 


These questions, although the 


selection was made on the basis of the judgment of 
one person only, seem among the best examples of the 


traditional type of examination. 


In that they demand 


explanation, discussion, organization of material, exer- 
cise of judgment, ete., on the part of the pupil, they 
call for a distinct type of ability not required by any 


form of the 


“new examination.” In making this 


selection the different school subjects and the different 
grades both of the elementary and of the high school 
have been represented to as great a degree as pos- 


sible. 


In the lower grades of the elementary school 


the majority of the questions submitted were based 
upon memory and could easily have been changed into 


some 


form of the “new examination.’ For that 


reason, no examinations from those grades are in 
cluded in this selection. 


wt 





3. Why did the Pilgrims come to America? 


History. 
(Seventh Grade. ) 


. What was the purpose of Columbus’ voyage and 


its result? 

What did ten of the following explore or dis- 
cover: Cabot, Balboa, Ponce de Leon, Magellan, 
Coronado, De Soto, Drake, Hudson, Cartier, 
Champlain, LaSalle. 

What people settled Jamestown, Virginia? Dis- 
cuss one of the following topics in connection 
with Virginia history: 
The Starving Time, 
Tobacco Raising. 


Individual Ownership, 


. Tell by what class of people and why was each 


of the following states settled: 
lina, Georgia. 

Tell the story of William 
colony he founded. 


Maryland, Caro- 
Penn, naming the 


Where 
did they land? Write of their first winter in 
America and their relations with the Indians. 
Tell what happened in 1492, 1607, 1619, 1620, 
from 1519 to 1522. 

For what nation and on what errand did Joliet 
come to the Illinois country? Why did Mar 
quette come with him? 


9. Tell the story of Starved Rock. What tribes of 


Indians were connected with it and how? 


. Write an item of historical interest about each of 


five: Tonti, Stuyvesant, Oglethorpe, Baltimore, 
Bacon, Bradford. 


. Write a short paragraph about two of the fol 


lowine: 

1. Illinois pioneers. 
Illinois rangers. 
Block houses. 

. Keel boats. 


eat 


History. 
_ (Seventh “Grade. ) 


1. What were the results of ‘the Revolutionary War? 


6. 


te 


ee | 


6. 


to 


3. Explain the need of a survey system. 


. Name and 


. Explain in what ways Congress was weak under 


the Articles of Confederation. 
Who was Lafayette? What did he do for Ameri 
can liberty? Why? 


. What was the Ordinance of 1787? 
. A convention of delegates from the states was 


called to meet in Philadelphia in May, 1787. 
Why? 

Who was the first President of the U. S. 
the Constitution? When and 
inaugurated? 

Name and tell how important inventions have 
helped the progress of the U. S. 


under 
where was he 


. Why was the purchase of Louisiana an important 


event for the U. S.? 


. What was the result of the War of 1812? 
. Tell something of the work of the Humanitarians 


and the establishment of the free elementary 
schools. 
History. 
(Fighth Grade.) 


. Discuss five powers or duties of Congress. 


Name the officers of the President’s cabinet and a 
duty of each. 

Make a 
diagram showing baseline, principal meridian, 
township lines, range of townships. Locate Twp. 


2N.R.3 E of P. M. 


. How were ten of the following connected with the 


Civil War: Stonewall Jackson, Major Anderson, 
Robert E. Lee, Jefferson Davis, MeClellan, 
Hooker, Grant, Sherman, Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, Hammering Campaign, Gettysburg, 
and Appomattox Court House. 


. Tell the location, time, inventor, and importance 


of the Atlantic Cable. 

Tell of two good results of the Civil Service 
Reform. 

discuss two famous laws we have 


studied this semester. 


. Write a brief paragraph discussing the import 


ances of the Pan-American Congresses. 


. Give the time, place, purpose and importance of 


an exposition studied this semester. 


. State two causes and two results of the Spanish- 


American War. 


. Write a statement about each in connection with 


the World War: Autocracy; “der Tag’; sub 
marine; Lusitania; armistice. 
History. 
(High School.) 
Discuss the work of Spain in exploration 
ing five important explorers. 


nam 


. State the Mercantile Theory of trade and explain 


its effects during the American colonial period. 


3. State five defects in the Articles of Confedera 


tion. How were these defects remedied in the 
Constitution ? 

What was the 
Why important? 


Northwest Ordinance of 1787? 
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5. Explain Alexander Hamilton's policy on the U.S. 
debt. 
6. Give the history of the Nullification Controversy 

of 1828-33. 

7. Give the history of the election of 1823. 
8. Identify the following: Gallatin; Oglethorpe; 

DeWitt Clinton; Thos. Paine; Stephen Decatur. 
9. Explain three important results of the war of 

1812. 

10. Discuss the political platform and _ policies of 

President Jefferson. 

Ancient Hisrory. 
(High School.) 
1. (a) Name and explain the sources of historical 
information. 

(b) Name each of the Oriental nations 
order of their development. 
done by each for civilization. 
What were the causes of Greek colonization? 
What relation did the Greek colony have to 
the mother city? 

(b) Locate the chief centers of colonization and 
state for what each was famous. 

Trace out the history of the ancient Hebrew 
people and explain their service to humanity. 
(b) Describe the government and customs of the 
Spartans. 

Explain the origin, growth, and effect of the 
Delian Confederacy on Greek history. Show 
how it changed into the Athenian Empire. 
(b) Describe Athens in the time of Pericles. 

(c) Describe the intellectual greatness of Athens 
in the time of Pericles. 

Identify the following men and account for 
their greatness: 
1. Alexander. 
2. Themistocles. 


in the 
State what was 


2. (a) 


3. (a) 


3. Aristides. 
t. Plato. 
5. Socrates. 
(b) Give an account of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes during the Persian Wars. Name im- 
portant battles and tell in detail about one. 
What did Philip of Macedon accomplish for 
Macedonia? 
(b) Trace the march of Alexander against the 
Persians. 
Why was Europe better fitted than Asia to 
develop the highest civilization? 
(b) What mountain systems of Europe are not 
off-shoots from the central mass of the Alps? 
Civics. 
(Fighth Grade.) 
Answer ten questions. 
1. How does the Child Labor law govern the em 
ployment of children in Illinois? 
2. What provisions are found in the U. S. Constitu- 
tion in regard to the right to vote? 
3. What are the voting qualifications in Illinois? 
t. Explain how the President of the U. S. is elected. 
5. How does a postman secure his position? What 
are some of the necessary qualifications? 
6. Write the Preamble to the Constitution of the 
U. S. 


7. In what particulars were the Articles of Con 


federation faulty? 
8. When did the Constitution of the U 
operation? 
9. What is the purpose of a writ of Habeas Corpus? 
10. How may a bill be passed over the President’s 
veto? 
11. State the duties of the County sheriff; the County 
Superintendent of Schools. 
12. How many directors are there in school districts 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants? 
13. What constitutes the Illinois Teachers’ 
ing Board? What are its duties? 
14. State briefly the duties of the County Clerk. 
15. What is minority or proportional representation? 
How is it used in I]linois? 


. S. go into 


Examin- 


Civics. 
(Fighth Grade.) 
Answer ten questions. 

1. What is a democracy? Name two. Compare our 
government to a ball team; explain an aristocracy 
through a ball team. 

2: What does majority rule mean? 
for us to resist Britain in 1775? 
revolution ever dangerous? 

3. Name five rights of American citizens. 
duties of American citizens. 


Was it right 
Why? Isa 


Name five 


t. Where did we get our ideas of liberty? What 
was the Magna Charta? 
5. Explain home rule in the United States. Who 


was responsible for the good or bad government? 

6. Name the three branches of our government, and 
the representative of each. 

7. Who may become president? What great law 
tells us this? Who is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy? 

8. When and where did the Constitution Convention 

meet? Who made the Constitution a power? 

9. Write the Preamble to the Constitution. 

10. Name five of the president’s secretaries and tell 

who fills the offices. . 
11. Who makes treaties and issues passports? Who 
has charge of the mints? What is the difference 
between civil and: political rights? When do our 
political rights begin? 
Civics. 
(High School, First Year.) 
1. What is an “unwritten constitution?” 
amples to show that we have one. 

2. Name our colonial possessions and tell how each 
is governed. 

3. Give qualifications and length of term for the 
President, a Senator, and a Representative. 

t. What is meant by gerrymander, pocket veto, 
quorum pacifist, recall, neutral, arbitration? 

5. Trace a bill through the process of becoming a 
law. 

6. Of what does the Supreme Court consist? and 
what are its duties? 

Civics. 
(High School.) 

Answer eight questions. 

1. What differences did the framers of the constitu 
tion intend to create in the two houses? 


Give ex- 
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2. What dangers are inherent in popular govern 
ment? 

3. “The federal government is one of limited power 
but within its own field it is supreme.” Discuss. 

4. What are the functions of the grand jury? Of 
the petit jury? What is a “hung” jury? 

5. Discuss the origin of political parties in the 
United States. State the forces at work and the 
political leaders. Show how the different political 
parties, when in power, affect commerce and 
general prosperity of the nation. 


6. Should we abandon our present electoral system? 
Give your reasons. 

7. What is the difference between obeying a law and 
obeying a person? 

8. Discuss metallic and paper money in the United 
States, stating the backing of each. Explain the 
European money market today on the basis of the 
above explanation. 

9. What is the work of the National Committee? 

10. What has the Washington Conference really 
accomplished ? 


The History Inquiry 


A STATEMENT BY THE DIRECTOR, PROFESSOR EDGAR DAWSON. 


The American Historical Association, at its last 
meeting, appointed a special committee to report in 
December, 1923, on a policy as to the teaching of 
history in the schools. This committee, as a basis 
for its report, needs a mass of information. The 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has agreed to aid in 
collecting the information. For several unavoidable 
reasons, the available time is very short. Therefore 
readers of Tue Historica, OvrLook are urged to 


1. Why are we teaching history? 
2. Which of our purposes are we accomplishing? 


act promptly in response to this appeal for co-opera 
tion. After a preliminary report has been laid before 
the Association, the information collected will be 
collated for publication and will be made available to 
all who are interested in the development of history 
teaching and training for citizenship. Will you not 
today send to the address given below as full a 
statement as you can in answer to such questions 
as the following, or others that will occur to you: 


3. In so far as we are failing of our purposes, what is the reason? 
What do the school administrators say about our success or failure? 


How is our success or failure being determined ? 


What history or other social studies do you offer in your school (elementary or secondary) ? 


What is your opinion of this requirement? 


+ 
5 
6. 
7. Which of these are required, and of what pupils? 
8 
9 


10. What changes do you or they recommend? 


Is it sufficient? 
What is the opinion of the school administrators ? 


11. How is the movement for current events affecting the situation? 


12. What is your opinion of this movement? 


13. How do you handle current events in your school? 
14. How is the movement for more civics affecting history teaching? 


15. What is your opinion of this movement? 


16. What is your opinion of the one-year survey of general history? 
17. What is your opinion of the “Problems of Democracy” course ? 
18. In speaking of courses, mention the textbook used. 

19. How do the college entrance requirements affect history teaching? 
20. In general terms, what is your method of instruction? 


21. How do you test or control collateral reading? 
22. Are your library facilities adequate? 


What are they? 
23. Are your history courses so arranged as to secure some cumulative results? 


Please explain. 


24. Do you offer courses in Asiatic or Latin American history? 


25. Is civics taught with American history? 


Please discuss. 


26. Are all of the social studies grouped in one department in your school or is history separate ? 
27. Please state confidentially your preparation for teaching history, or that of others whom you know. 


These are general questions to suggest lines of 
thought. You will help many others as well as your 
self by writing freely on them or on other topics. If 
a questionnaire reaches you later from the Bureau of 
Education, please fill it out and return it promptly, 
but in the meantime write your more general views 
for the stimulation and guidance of the committee. If 
you are willing to call in your colleagues and write 
up the whole situation in your school you will greatly 
simplify the problem. If you find it inconvenient to 
answer these questions or similar ones, vou will aid 


the committee by sending in questions that you want 
answered, or by merely calling attention to your main 
problems. An opportunity is before us to put our 
house in order. Let us use it. 

Please send in the names and addresses of persons 
who have made studies in this field or who have views 
or information that might be important, positively 
or negatively. The committee needs all of the facts, 
favorable and unfavorable to history teaching as it is 
or might be. Tue History Ineuiry, 

4125 West 123d Street, New York City. 
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New Tests tor Old 


An Examination of the Relationship of Aims and Methods of Testing 
in the Teaching of History 


BY RICHARD H. 


Someone has remarked, or at least someone ought 
to have remarked, that the proper study of historians 
is history. To this might be added the equally pro- 
found observation that the chief interest of the 
teachers of history should be the teaching of history. 
There is some reason to believe that this last has now 
really become the case. Those of us who work in 
this field are all more or less conscious that in the 
past two decades an ever increasing interest has been 
displayed in the aims, methods and values of the 
teaching of history. We are becoming more con 
scious of our problems and more critical of our 
results. We are also becoming more alive to the 
common interest which we all have in these matters 
as workers in a common cause. In a word, we are 
obtaining that professional self-consciousness which 
is ever the indication of professional maturity. 

The most fundamental problems which every 
intelligent teacher must face, so far as his subject 
matter is concerned, are those of aims and values. 
Problems of content and method are always im 
portant, but in the last analysis these will ever be 
based upon and, therefore, determined by the state- 
ment of the aims in view. We need to be continually 
reminded of this. The teacher who does his work 
well without knowing what he is trying ultimately to 
accomplish is in the proverbial position of those who 
“don’t know where they're going, but are on their 
way.” It is just because the question of aims is so 
vital that so much attention has been given to it of 
recent years in this country. We need hardly recall 
that as a result of this, there has been almost an entire 
re-statement in the last few decades of the aims of 
the teaching of history. This re-statement has, 
doubtless, been accepted not only by the historians 
and educators who first suggested it, but by @ grow- 
ing number of the progressive teachers in the field. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to cast doubt, at 
this late date, upon the desirability of the aims now 
so generally accepted, but rather to raise the equally 
important question as to whether these aims are 
actually being realized as accomplished values. Are 
we really giving the students all that we aim to give 
them? The statement of a purpose has little or no 
meaning if we have no way of measuring whether or 
not it has actually been accomplished. It is, at best, 
an avowal of good intentions and the future use of 
good intentions has long been a proverbial matter. 

Should it not be axiomatic that a re-statement of 
aims involves as an inevitable corollary such a re 
statement of content, method, tests and values as will 
adjust them to these new aims? If, for instance, we 
once thought that history was to be targht primarily 
to “develop character,’ but later decided that it was 


SHRYOCK, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 


to “promote patriotism,’ must we not cease testing 
for the achievement of character, in the hopes that 
the value “character” has been attained, and begin to 
test the pupil’s patriotic ideals in the hopes that the 
value “patriotism” has been realized? To put the 
question in its negative form, would it not be absurd 
to test our students for “character” when what we 
aim to achieve is no longer this quality, but another 
which we term “patriotism”? Yet something of this 
kind is all too general a practice in the profession 
today, and, if we do not realize it, it is only an indi- 
cation that we have not yet become sufficiently critical 
of our own results. To be brief, we have frxed our 
eyes upon new objectives, but are often still follow- 
ing methods adapted to the old objectives and still 
testing for the attainment of old values. 

A brief reminder of the aims now usually accepted 
and of the schemes for testing now in use should 
serve to make clear this fundamental inconsistency 
between the two. To begin with, what is the 
character of the new objectives of the teaching of 
history? In answer to this question, a considerable 
literature has developed in this country since about 
1900. Various reports of committees of the National 
Educational Association and of the American His- 
torical Association’ have led in the attempt to state 
the new aims, and much valuable material on the 
subject has appeared in various numbers of the 
Historica, Ouriook, as well as in a number of 
general secondary works in the field. This literature 
often began with the criticism of the old aims as a 
necessary introduction to the definition of the new. 
History should not be intended primarily, it was held, 
to “develop character,” since, were it truly told, it 
might at times have just the opposite effect. His- 
tory was not to be taught primarily to “promote 
patriotism,” since, when so taught, it would run the 
risk of chauvinistic distortion and become “so tainted 
that ‘taint history.” History was not to be taught 
for the sake of general ‘‘mental discipline,” since the 
psychologists were no longer certain of the possibility 
of such “general discipline.” And last, but not least, 
history was not intended primarily to inculcate cul- 
ture, since, while it might have value in this connec- 
tion, it was hard to agree upon the nature of the best 
culture, and so difficult to agree upon its achievement 
as a primary aim in view. What, then, were to be 
the primary aims of history? History, it began to 
be generally held, has two such obiectives. In the 
first place, we should equip the student with such a 
knowledee of the facts of the past as would inform 
him of the oricvins of the facts in the present. Sec- 
ondly, it should develop in the student such a critical 
attitude of mind as would enable him to apply intelli- 
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gently his knowledge of the past to an interpretation 
of the present. This phrase, “critical attitude of 
mind,” implied both an appreciation of the continuous 
evolution of the present, and an ability to be critical 
in the ordinary sense of the term. Clio should thus 
endow her devotees with the two principal jewels of 
her crown, “historical knowledge” and “historical- 
mindedness.” 


This is probably a fair statement of the essence of 
the newer aims, although, of course, this is not the 
exact form, or number, in which they are sometimes 
given.” Now how far have new methods, and particu- 
larly new methods of testing, been adapted to meet 
this new statement of aims?* Some readjustment 
has been made in the content of the curriculum and in 
classroom methods. The tendency to emphasize 
recent history in the content of the courses is doubt- 
less due, in part, to a desire to apply history to the 
present, although it would be unfortunate to assume 
that acceptance of the new objectives obviates entirely 
the necessity of studying the more remote periods.‘ 
Certain classroom methods may also have been modi- 
fied to fit in the newer point of view. Teachers may 
take greater pains, for instance, to point out the 
relation of particular developments to their modern 
results, as they proceed through their courses, 
although there is often a tendency to reverse this 
order and to use an analogy in the present merely to 
illustrate a development in the past. This last 
method may be justifiable if used in an incidental 
fashion, but if followed systematically and exclusively, 
indicates that the teacher's primary interest lies after 
all in the past as an end in itself, rather than in the 
past as a means to the interpretation of the present.° 
This implies that such a teacher has not accepted the 
essential spirit of the new aims. 


The most serious failure to readjust methods, 
however, is to be found, as has already been sug 
gested, in the failure to test systematically for the 
achievement of the new values desired. As things 
stand at present, how are‘students tested for the 
values which they have presumably received from 
historical training? We are all familiar with the 
fact that they are usually given written or oral exami- 
nations which in most cases test for only one ability, 
namely, the students’ memory for historical facts. 
A glance at any typical set of examination questions 
will substantiate this statement. When the student 
has passed such tests his teachers can only know for 
a certainty one thing, namely, that he can remember 
for at least a short time data taken from the content 
of his courses. This specific ability is certainly no 
guarantee in itself that he possesses in addition any 
ability to apply this memory of past data to a critical 
interpretation of present events; or, to put this in its 
negative form, it is rare that any test is made for the 
achievement by the student of the second of the pri- 
mary aims of his training, namely, the possession of 
historical-mindedness. Occasionally an enterprising 
teacher makes an effort to test for this value, but 
such efforts are sporadic rather than systematic, and 
are apt to be intentionally incomplete in character.° 
The teacher may hope or may assume that the student 


will, unaided, apply his historical training to his 
present problems, but what sound basis is there for 
such a hope or such an assumption? ‘To make it a 
matter of hope is almost the equivalent of leaving it 
to chance, and what can be more unfortunate than 
to leave the achievement of one’s primary purpose a. 
matter of chance? If this seems an exaggerated 
statement of the case, let any teacher who accepts 
the newer aims ask himself, candidly, whether he 
really has any certainty that the students who pass 
his examinations are necessarily able to become the 
critical interpreters of their own times. Thousands 
of students leave our courses in history with passing 
grades every year, and yet we simply do not know 
whether or not they possess this ability we claim to 
give them. 

The explanation lies probably in the fact that it is 
easier to claim than to accomplish—easy as was long 
ago pointed out to confuse the mere statement of 
aims with the accomplishment of actual values.’ Too 
many of us are apt to assume that a statement that 
history is taught in order to cultivate historical 
mindedness is the equivalent of saying that history, 
as taught, does develop historical-mindedness. Such 
a view might easily overlook the fact that a test must 
be made before we can assure ourselves that aims 
are actually realized as values. 

If the above analysis is at all correct, there is forced 
upon our consideration an important practical ques- 
tion, “What means of testing can be found which will 
assure us that our aims have been so realized?” 
This question is not easy to answer, as it is obviously 
difficult to test for such an achievement as “historical- 
mindedness.” Something might be done, and _ per- 
haps is done occasionally and incidentally, to prepare 
examinations which will test for the existence of this 
ability. A teacher may ask his students, for 
instance, to explain a certain phase of present con- 
ditions in Russia in terms of the data noted in his 
course in recent European history. Such questions, 
however, are difficult to formulate for a course in 
recent history, and more difficult for courses in remote 
periods, and when formulated often lead to discourag- 
ing results. For both these reasons even the teacher 
who intended to do something more is apt to fall 
back upon the usual memory-test. Yet, if it is 
difficult to meet this need in the ordinary examina- 
tions, is it not possible that some new scheme will 
present itself that is adequate for this purpose? 

In the last year or two psychologists have 
attempted to carry over their methods of testing, 
developed in connection with the intelligence tests, 
into the field of examinations in history. This scheme 
of testing, however, offers us no assistance in our 
present problem, as the psychologist offers only a 
new technique of examinations, and takes the his- 
torian’s word as to the aims for which he should test. 
Some of their tests, moreover, are merely the old 
tests for historical memory masquerading under a 
more impressive terminology. Thus a test for ability 
in “Character Judgment,” which suggests an ability 
to interpret personalities of the present, will show 
itself upon analysis to be really but a test for the 
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student’s ability to remember what the teacher or 
textbook happened to say about the characters con- 
cerned.* In other words, the psychologist, like the 
historian, is apt to fall back upon questions which 
relate only to the memory of past facts. It is so 
much easier to formulate questions of this kind. 

Is there, then, any means at hand for a test of 
historical-mindedness? No dogmatic answer can be 
given, but it would seem possible to make certain 
tentative suggestions looking towards the solution of 
the problem. One of the modifications in the content 
of history curricula, which has resulted in part from 
a statement of the new objectives and their emphasis 
upon the importance of the present, has been the 
addition of the so-called courses in “Current Events.”’ 
Usually these courses were offered to attract the 
student’s interest, or for other incidental reasons, 
but among the reasons given it was often stated that 
work in Current Events would illustrate for the 
pupil the application of the past to the present.° 
Now would it not be possible to make the training 
here referred to more systematic and essential by 
requiring all students to terminate their work in 
history with a well organized course in Current 
Events, and might it not be possible thus to train the 
students systematically in the critical application of 
past facts to present problems? Our first exercises 
in the application of historical-mindedness require all 
the guidance that the teacher will find it possible to 
give in such courses. Nor is there any other type of 
course which offers such systematic opportunities for 
this training, so vital to the accomplishment of our 
new objectives. The truth of this will be apparent 
when it is remembered tliat while the regular course 
in history may occasionally include a discussion of 
present problems, a course in Current Events gives 
continuous attention to this discussion. 

The function just surveyed is already being 
performed to some extent by the newer courses in 
“Modern Problems,” “Problems of Democracy,” and 
the like. There is, perhaps, a distinction between the 
study of Current Events and the study of “Modern 
Problems,” since the latter course is apt to take up 
problems in their entirety, one after the other, while 
the former suggests a running narrative. The 
problem method, perhaps, has certain advantages over 
that of the continuous narrative, since the content 
involved can obviously be given more systematic 
attention. Nevertheless, if it is to serve properly the 
function suggested above, it should co-ordinate closely 
with the general work in the past history of the 
problems under discussion, and should also involve 
some study of the Current Events relating to each 
topic taken under consideration. If this can be 
assumed, the distinction between the two types of 
courses mentioned is largely one of content arrange 
ment, and is, therefore, not of especial significance 
here. To be sure, the list of problems studied in these 
newer courses usually includes many which would 
relate as much to sociology and civics as to history, 
but so do many good courses in Current Events, 
which follow the views of the “New History,” also 
include material of this kind. To say, then, that a 


course in Modern Problems is really a course in 
sociology and civics does not change the fact that it 
shares with the course in Current Events the values 
here desired. Hence it can be assumed that either a 
course in Current Events or Modern Problems is 
essential for the exercising of the student’s ability to 
study and interpret his present.*® 

In addition to this is it not possible to use system- 
atic courses in Current Events or Modern Problems 
in such wise as to find in them an answer to our 
major question? May it not be possible that while 
the teacher is exercising the students in the interpre- 
tation of some modern problem he may simultaneously 
be observing their respective abilities to display, first, 
historical knowledge, and, second, what is more 
important, historical-mindedness? In one term of 
such a course would not an intelligent teacher know 
more about a pupil's real ability in these respects 
than he would ever discover in the ordinary written 
examinations? If, to be specific, in the course of a 
discussion of present American Race Problems, John 
and Mary showed that- they remembered nothing of 
the past history of these problems, and, in addition, 
displayed an inability to see the matter from anything 
but a biased and uncritical viewpoint, would it not 
be evident that neither had achieved the primary 
values that their historical training was intended to 
give them? It would make no difference whether or 
not they had passed their earlier examinations in 
history with fair grades, for this fact would only 
demonstrate what has just been suggested above, 
namely, that the written or oral examination may 
not relate to the objectives held in view." 

It is this possible value of the work in Current 
Events or Modern Problems, in affording an unusual 
opportunity for a testing of the primary values in 
historical training, which has often been overlooked 
in discussions of this type of work. In many cases 
only the incidental values have been appreciated, and 
as a natural result the work has occupied only an 
incidental place in the curriculum. If the present 
analysis is correct, the test-value here suggested is 
an essential one, and the course in Current Events or 
Modern Problems must, therefore, be given an 
essential place in the curriculum. In other words, 
the course in Current Events has long been the 
Cinderella of the historical family, and it may be 
high time for someone to play the réle of profes 
sional fairy godmother. 

This view, be it repeated, is not to be inter- 
preted as a dogmatic assertion. It is simply sug- 
gested that the possibility of this work for testing 
purposes, as well as for the purpose of exercising the 
student’s application of history to the present, should 
be given careful trial and investigation. If the trial 
of these suggestions were to be made it would only 
be fair to assume that good facilities could be offered 
for the conduct of the work. It would require a good 
teacher in sympathy with the general view involved, 
proper facilities and classroom methods—in a word, 
a well organized technique in the teaching of Current 
Events, as well as the realization of the special pur- 
poses in view. These conditions are essential because 
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of the peculiar difficulties which inhere in the study 
of contemporary problems. It is obvious enough 
that the subject matter of such courses involves more 
danger of inaccurate information and personal bias 
than does the data of some of the more remote his- 
torical periods. The best teacher will have some bias 
and lack some information, but is it not also probable 
that he will have less bias, and more information, 
than the popular sources to which the student must 
otherwise go for his interpretation of the same 
problems? 

The experiment of using the study of contemporary 
events for the purposes stated will involve little 
difficulty in schools where good teachers are to be had 
and courses in Current Events already hold an inci- 
dental place in the curriculum. There is no intention 
here to suggest all the details relating to the actual 
introduction of work of this character into the cur- 
riculum. There should be pointed out, however, the 
one condition which is essential to the purpose 
involved. The new systematic work in Current 
Events should follow all the other courses in history, 
the latter arranged in the ascending order of their 
proximity to the present. Thus a student should 
receive in his high school or college training a series 
of courses leading him in the natural chronological 
order from the remote periods to the recent ones, and 
from the recent periods into the present. Other 
practical problems which would arise in connection 
with the work, such as the exact methods to be used, 
and the exact effect of the student’s record in the 
final course upon his scholastic standing, would 
naturally work themselves out as experience would 
dictate. 

We must show in some way, it may be said in con- 
clusion, that the objectives we now seek in the teach- 
ing of our subject can and will be realized. No clear 
demonstration of this has yet been made. The means 
to such a demonstration which have been here sug- 
gested are so easy to employ that they would, at 
least, seem to be worthy of careful trial. We are 
certainly living in a day when definite and measur- 
able results are demanded in all fields of education, 
and the teachers of history, like the teachers of all 
other subjects, must make good by meeting this 
demand. 


‘A useful summary of the early Committee Reports of 
these two Associations is to be found in Professor Henry 
Johnson’s “Teaching of History” (1915), C. 5. C. 3. of 
the same work contains a standard discussion of the 
newer aims. 

*For the more recent statement of the newer aims see 
e. g. Tryon, Rolla, M.: “The Teaching of History in 
Junior and Senior High Schools”; Hill, H. C.: “History 
for History’s Sake” (Hisroricar Ovrtoox, XII, No. 9, 
December, 1921), and the Reports of various committees 
and conferences on the subject, published in the Historica. 
Ovtioox for October, 1922, December, 1922, March, 1923, 
ete. The latest statement of importance is that contained in 
the Report of the Joint Commission on Social Studies 
(Historica Ourtoox, February, 1923). The Joint Com- 
mission is continuing the study of the aims of the social 
sciences at present. 

* That is, how far have such efforts been made by those 
who accept the principle of the newer objectives? It 


could, of course, never be expected of those who still 
believe in the older aims that they would attempt to 
adjust their methods to the newer one, 

‘This view was taken by no lesser authorities than 
Langlois and Seignobos (Introduction to the Study of 
History, English Translation by G. G. Berry, 1898, p. 320), 
but it is hardly tenable in terms of their own analysis. 

*Or, to put it more exactly, if the story of the past 
is told without relation to the present, it indicates the 
belief in one of the older aims of the subject. 

*See, for instance, Clark, Marion G.: “Testing His- 
torical Sense in the Fourth and Fifth Grades,” Husrorica. 
Ovrtoox, XIV, No, 4, April, 1923. 

‘Johnson, H., Op. cit., p. 65. 

*See, for instance, Pressey, L. W., and Richards, R. C., 
Understanding of American History, Public School Pub- 
lishing Company, Bloomington, Il. 

*See, for instance, “The Values Assigned to Current 
Events Courses,” in Tryon, R. M., The Teaching of History 
in Junior and Senior High Schools, Ginn & Co., 1921, p. 200. 

” For the content of courses in Modern Problems, see 
such a work as Burch, H. R., and Patterson, S. H., 
Problems of American Democracy (Macmillan, 1923). 

"This criticism of examinations is a fundamental one, 
and should not be confused with the incidental one usually 
made of certain written examinations, i. e., that a par- 
ticular test does not relate to the specific aims or points 
of emphasis of a particular course. For this criticism, 
see Monroe, W. S., “Written Examinations and Their 
Improvement,” Historica Ourtoox, XIV, No. 6, June, 1923, 
pp. 212-213. 
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Middle States Conference on History Tests 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—The following three papers 
were presented at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of History of the Middle 
Maryland, held at New York, May 4—5, 1923. 


‘Teachers States and 


New Types of History Tests 


BY F. E. MOYER, DeWITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW YORK CITY 


At the DeWitt Clinton High School, in New York, 
we used a new type of examination last December as 
a final examination for the boys completing the last 
half of the senior year. ‘The work covered included 
American history since the Civil War and American 
government. The examination consisted of two parts, 
somewhat different in character. The directions for 
the first part were as follows: “In each of the 
twenty-one groups of this part there is not more 
than one correct statement and sometimes not even 
one. Go through the paper very slowly and place a 
check in the space after each answer you believe to 
be without any error. Don’t check more than one 
answer in a group.” One typical group of this part 
read as follows: “The free tolls provision concern 
ing the Panama Canal provided—that no American 
vessel was to pay tolls in passing through the canal 
( ); that no foreign vessel engaged in the coastwise 
trade of the United States was to pay tolls in passing 
through the canal (_ ); that no vessel engaged in 
the coastwise trade of the United States was to pay 
tolls in passing through the canal (_ ).” Of these, 
the last was to be checked. In the following group 
no statement was supposed to be checked as correct: 
“The farmers of the West supported free silver in 
1896 chiefly because—free silver meant more money 
in circulation and hence lower prices (__); free silver 
meant lower cost of food ( ); free silver meant a 
greater demand for wheat, because it would be 
cheaper (_ ); free silver meant less money in circu 
lation (_ ).” 


The second part of the examination consisted of 
eighty-two statements, preceded by the following 
directions: “You must judge for yourself how many 
of the following statements are correct. Put a check 
after each statement you believe to be correct.” For 
example, the first statement given was: ““The Eman 
cipation Proclamation never freed any slaves, because 
it declared slaves free where it could not be enforced.” 
This, of course, was incorrect. 

The paper was marked by the stencil method, all 
incorrect checks being deducted from the total num 
ber of correct checks. We felt that this examination 
gave us these four advantages: comprehensiveness, 


definiteness, in that all vagueness is avoided if the 
examination is carefully worded, elimination of the 
personal equation in marking, and speed of marking 
(about twenty an hour) although the average boy 
used nearly all of the hour and a half allowed for the 
examination. As a test it showed up every weak boy 
in the senior class, while the best boys got the best 
marks. In order to be fair to every boy, we made a 
ruling that no boy would be failed for the term until 
he was given a written examination of the old type 
as a further test of his knowledge and ability. In 
general, we were so well satisfied with the results 
that we are planning to give a similar test this term. 


I wish to speak, also, about an application of the 
“Right or Wrong” test that we are now using per- 
haps three times a week in many of our classes. 
Each history teacher in our New York City high 
schools has, on the average, about 170 pupils reciting 
to him daily, that is, he teaches five classes a day and 
these classes average about 34 each. The conditions 
we face are, therefore, radically different from those 
in private schools, where teachers often have classes 
that are small enough to make possible a thorough 
knowledge on the part of the teacher each day of each 
student’s preparation. It seems to me that good 
history teaching demands that all the members of 
the class come prepared each day on certain basic 
facts, which are to be the subject, not of drill, but 
of thought and of discussion during the recitation 
so that a realization of their relations to each other, 
to the problems of the present, and to their practical 
bearings on the pupil’s own life make them vital to 
the pupil. Through self-activity the pupil must use 
these facts in as many ways as possible during the 
recitation period. The problem is, how the teacher 
of 170 pupils each day is to insure, first, that his 
pupils are first well-prepared on the day’s lesson and, 
secondly, that they are led to make use of these facts 
in a valuable thought process. 


Good teachers solve that problem in various ways 
and it is probably for the best that no one way is 
used day after day by any teacher. The “Right or 
Wrong” test of which I am now speaking is simply 
one more means of attacking the problem. When we 
use the test in class, each boy is provided with two 
slips of paper, two by three inches in size. On each 
of these he writes the date, his name, and, ordinarily, 
the numbers from 1 to 10 inclusive, the two papers 
being duplicates. Ten statements, preferably one or 
two of them bearing on the lesson of the day before 
and the remainder dealing with the lesson for the 
day, are read to the class slowly by numbers. Each 
boy forms a judgment at once as to whether the 
statement is right or wrong and puts down opposite 
the number on each paper a check if he believes it to 
be right, a zero if he believes it to be wrong. As 
soon as the test is over, one set, which we call the 
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“control set,” is collected and handed to the teacher. 
The other set remains in the hands of the class for 
discussion if the teacher so chooses. If the teacher 
wishes to use it as a test only, without discussion, he 
simply indicates how the paper should have been 
marked and each boy marks his own paper, which, of 
course, will correspond to the mark given by the 
teacher, or by some pupil selected by him, on the 
control set. As a boy with no preparation has a fifty 
per cent. chance of guessing each answer, provided 
the rights and wrongs are about equal (and we try 
to make them equal in the long run, although not 
necessarily on any given day), each mistake is made 
to count double so that if a boy gets just half of them 
right his mark is zero. If he gets nine right out of 
ten, his mark is eight and so on. 

Of course, the bare test without discussion does 
fairly well to test preparation and it may be com- 
pleted and marked in six or seven minutes; but the 
educational part of the test is fully realized only 
when it is discussed. Each statement is then read 
once more, pupils are asked for their reasons for 
marking it right or wrong, and a decision is then 
rendered by the teacher as to which it is. In this way 
each pupil has a vital interest in the discussion for he 
has already expressed himself and has something at 
stake in the whole affair; and the ten statements have 
probably covered all the really important things in 
the lesson. In addition, he knows his mark as soon 
as the discussion of the test is over, and he is satisfied 
that the mark is mathematically accurate. Argu- 
ments wax hot, but the statements must be so worded 
as to leave no room for any difference of opinion at 
the end as to whether they are right or wrong. 
Matters of opinion, therefore, have no place in the 
statements, and the teacher who makes out the state- 
ments, particularly if he wishes to bring out the 
reasoning power of his pupils, will find it no easy 
task to prepare ten good statements for a lesson. In 
fact, one of the by-products of the test is that it 
compels careful preparation for each recitation on 
the part of the teacher. 

Here are a few samples of statements taken from 
these daily tests: “A depositor, according to our 
textbook, cannot lose money in a national bank 
because the United States government guarantees the 
safety of deposits.” This was, of course, to bring 
out the distinction between the guarantee of the bank 
notes, and the absence of guarantee of deposits. A 
question of this kind requires some thought to see 
whether the truth of the statement may be inferred 
from any statement in the work assigned for the day. 
A statement connected with the Monroe Doctrine 
was made as follows: “If the Island of Jamaica in 
the British West Indies were to revolt from Great 
Britain today, the Monroe Doctrine would demand 
that we intervene against Great Britain if she at 
tempted to put down the revolt.” 

These incorrect statements are, of course, open to 
the objection that, as a boy put it to me the first day 
one of these tests was given, an incorrect statement 
is read as impressively as a correct one, and, hence. 
may make a boy remember it as a truth. The answer 


to this is that when the boy hears the statement he 
takes a critical attitude toward it, knowing that it 
has a 50 per cent. chance of being wrong; and this 
critical attitude is a desirable thing to teach to our 
boys and girls who are inclined to accept as absolutely 
true any statement seen anywhere in print or made 
impressively by an orator. A more serious objection 
is that the test allows no chance for expression on the 
part of the pupil. The remedy here lies, first, in 
excusing a few boys from the test and having them 
write at length; and, secondly, in encouraging 
thorough discussion before the final decision on a 
question is rendered. Nevertheless, the objection is 
a real one and argues against the over-use of this 
form of test. 

The majority of the boys like the test, while admit- 
ting that they have to prepare their lessons more 
thoroughly than ever before. One of the leaders of 
the school, a boy not in one of my own classes, said 
to his teacher: “I like these tests, for they frequently 
call to my attention things I have misunderstood, and 
which without the tests I should probably have con- 
tinued to misunderstand.” 

Each teacher has it within his own power to make 
these tests as difficult as he pleases. Personally, I 
prefer to put in a good many statements that demand 
reasoning and then make an adjustment of marks 
later, if necessary. With my two classes this term, 
having in all 69 boys, I achieved a high correlation 
with the marks received by the same boys on one of 
my own written examinations. All the teachers using 
these tests say that they give them an idea of the 
work of each boy earlier in the term than any other 
system that they have yet tried. 

In spite of these things in its favor, I beg to 
remind you once more that the “Right or Wrong” 
daily test constitutes simply only one more means of 
attacking our problem. I believe, however, that 
properly used, it will be of help, particularly to 
teachers who must deal with very large numbers of 
pupils every day. 


Evaluating the Aims and Outcomes 
of History 


BY PROFESSOR EARLE RUGG. COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Today, history is taught in American schools 
because it is believed essential for citizenship train- 
ing. Curriculum-makers and teachers have organized 
courses around this as the chief outcome of the study 
of history. They have, also, listed many subordinate 
aims which may be grouped, however, around this 
central purpose. 

A study of the books and articles on the teaching 
of history, courses of study and analyses of question- 
blanks of history teachers enables one to classify the 
statements found in such sources as follows:' 


‘This table is based upon an analysis of 59 books, 
magazine articles and courses of study and upon the 
question-blank studies of H. H. Gold, The School Review, 
vol. 25, pages 88-100, 177-195 and 274-282; and L. V. Koos, 
Supplementary Monographs, vol. 1, No. 3. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1917. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF AImMs AND OUTCOMES OF THE 
Srupy or History. 


No. of mentions 
out of a to- 


Aim Per cent. of 


teachers 


tal of 59 stressing 
aim in 
Koos 
study 
1. Facts, acquisition of 
knowledge ..... 18 65% 
2. General phrase “citizen- 
ship training”....... 22 16% 
3. Method of studying, 
use of books........ 14 13% 
t. Training certain “pow- 
ers,” such as memory, 
judgment and imagi- 
a eer rere 29 72% 
5. Inculeation of patri- 
otism and nationalism 17 50% 
6. Broadening the pupil’s 
point of view ..... 28 0% 
7. Training in seeing cas- 
ual relationships. . 17 0% 
8. Miscellaneous (includes 
development of the 
critical attitude, ap- 
preciations, scientific 
habits of thought, 
ability in speech, oral 
and written)........ 31 69% 


We, as histery teachers, assert that if pupils read 
and study history, if they learn facts and acquire 
information and discuss it in their classes, if they 
read additional materials, if they make outlines and 
maps and keep notebooks; if they do any or all of 
the many activities that specialists’in the teaching of 
history advocate as good practice, they will become 
better citizens, they will become more patriotic, they 
will acquire sound habits of study and they will be 
able to judge better what is good and what is bad in 
civie affairs. Some even insist that the study of 
history will train them to use their leisure time more 
wisely by stimulating a “taste for reading.” 

No one, I think, would gainsay the “worthwhile 
ness” of part or, perhaps, of all of these aims and 
values claimed for the study of history by school 
children. I certainly am willing to accept them as 
tentative aims; as hypotheses or theories of what the 
outcomes of history may be or ought to be. But are 
they not just “opinions”? If one searches the litera- 
ture on the teaching of history one finds little quanti- 
tative evidence that would substantiate these hypothe- 
ses. Even upon the relatively simple aim “acquisition 
of knowledge” we find only negative evidence.* 

My main thesis in this paper is that history 
teachers must justify their subject by the use of the 
relatively objective methods of research that are now 
available and that are in use by specialists in other 
subjects. History is not to be taken or accepted, as 
one eminent specialist in the field once said, like 
religion, “just on faith.” Must we not ask ourselves 
constantly: Does the study of history result in 
pupils gaining the information, habits, skills, attitudes, 
and ideals that curriculum-makers and teachers now 
think are produced? It seems to me that we should 
employ the knowledge and tools of education and 
psychology today to discover as nearly as is possible 


the answer to this question. We must “check” these 
tentative aims. We must find out whether they are 
actually attained or to what extent they are realized. 

Already we have evidence in other school subjects 
on this very point. Standardized tests in arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, algebra, and other subjects are now 
in wide use. It is not my purpose to describe their 
values or their uses. They do enable teachers to dis- 
cover with a decided increase of accuracy the achieve- 
ments of their pupils and to compare such achieve- 
ments of the pupils with the test results of pupils in 
other grades and schools. They also help the teacher 
ascertain the degree to which the objectives that she 
sets for herself in those subjects are attained. 


I recognize that verifying the aims of a content 
subject like history is much more difficult than deter- 
mining objectives of skill subjects like arithmetic, 
spelling or reading. For a time we may have to 
confine our efforts chiefly to testing facts. If we 
concentrate upon this one goal and if we use all the 
knowledge and technique available concerning the 
“worthwhileness” of the facts that we teach we can 
very likely decidedly improve the percentage of 
simple facts of history retained by pupils. Is not this 
very likely the first step? If pupils on examinations 
now fail to the extent pointed out, something is 
wrong. If it be that they are taught too much, then 
let us find out in a scientific way what are the basic 
essentials and let us employ all of the psychology of 
learning and retention available to make certain that 
these facts are mastered. 


One worker in the field of history testing, Dr. 
B. R. Buckingham, has advanced a theory which if 
substantiated by further study makes the need for 
emphasizing the retention of facts even more neces- 
sary. He asserts that there is a marked relationship 
between the ability of a pupil to remember and ability 
to think in history.* In the light of this hypothesis 
should we not increase our emphasis upon the reten- 
tion of facts? 


Of course we need to study the possibility of 
measuring the other values that I have mentioned. 
Perhaps when we turn to the study of ways and 
means for testing reasoning ability, judgment, incul- 
cation of patriotism, and sound habits of study, we 


* Practically the only test results that historians furnish 
school people are negative ones—the high percentages of 
failures in history and civics of high school pupils taking 
college entrance examinations. The report of the Secretary 
of the College Entrance Ex:mination Board for 1920 shows 
that 63.8 per cent. of candidates taking the college entrance 
examinations in Ancient History failed to pass and that 
51.8 per cent. failed in American History (i. e., failed to 
make the passing grede of 60). In 1921 and 1922 there was 
a decrease in the percentages of failures, but the total is 
still high enough to maintain the conclusion above stated. 
Bell and McCullom report (Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, vol. 8, page 284) similar low test results on simple 
tests in American History given to pupils in elementary, 
hirh and normal schools. Only 33 per cent. of the facts 
called for on the tests were retained by secondary school 
children (650 pupils) and 16 per cent. by children in 
grades 6-8 (550 pupils.) 

*School and Society, vol. 5, pages 443-448, and Pro- 
ceedings of the Illinois High School Conference, 1919. 
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shall have to resort to another kind of technique. We 
may not be able to set up written tests of the sort 
that are effective in the measurement of facts. We 
may have to resort to objective judgments and to a 
different kind of performance tests; for example, 
some kind of a score card which will rate the ability 
of a pupil to find material in the library. Frankly, 
we do not yet know in detail the methodology to be 
pursued in testing these abilities. I merely call atten- 
tion to the necessity of studying these problems if 
we are to justify what are probably “intangible” 
values and that are believed to inhere in the study of 
history. 

What is the chief means of testing history study 
in the schools today? Most teachers use the essay 
type of examination. They give, let us say, ten ques- 
tions and grade these ten questions on the basis of 
100 per cent. (i. e., 10 per cent. for each question). 
Recent research would cast grave doubt concerning 
the reliability of grading examinations of this type. 
I also doubt that history teachers who use this method 
attempt to determine the relative difficulty of such 
questions. For example, a study of ten such typical 
questions would very likely show from the actual 
ability of hundreds of pupils to answer them that 
some questions are two, three, or five times as difficult 
as others. But it is possible to standardize certain 
types of essay questions so that the relative difficulty 
of each is known. This knowledge should be em- 
ployed in the field of history testing if history 
teachers persist in using this type of examination. 

One other point before I turn to the conclusion of 
my remarks. Suppose your principal should say to 
you at the beginning of the school year, I want you 
this week to give me a statement of the aims you are 
to work for this year. And I want you to report to 
me at the end of January and in June, with relatively 
objective evidence, test results, ete.—-the degree to 
which your aims have been reached. What would 
your method of procedure be? 

First, you might say, “I am going to make certain 
that my pupils know and retain their knowledge of 
certain events, topics, personages, dates, etc., in each 
history course that I teach.”” Let us grant that you 
are correct in selecting the socially worthwhile essen 
tials and that you teach these basic facts that you 
have selected with a high degree of skill; that you 
utilize the psychology of learning so that provision 
for review and relearning is made. Ought not you 
to be able to say in January and June, “Mr. Princi 
pal, at the beginning of the year my pupils knew 
these minimal essentials of history with blank accu 
racy; during the semester and year they have in 
creased to blank per cent? Should you not have 
records that will tell you, or the principal, or the 
pupils, and their parents the progress of the pupils 
and of your classes? 

Now, suppose besides this aim of teaching to the 
point of mastery certain essential facts you also 
aimed to teach pupils how to study; how to read 
economically and efficiently, how to get the central 
idea from a paragraph or a chapter; how to outline 


and make summaries; how to use the school library— 
should you not employ a method by means of which 
you would gain evidence of their progress in reading, 
of their ability to select the central ideas, of their 
skill in making outlines, or the facility with which 
they find reference material in the school library? 


Could you not also determine the degree to which 
pupils improve their ability to use good English? 
English teachers complain that their efforts to main- 
tain high standards in English are nullified very con- 
siderably because other teachers do not co-operate in 
this aim. Could you not co-operate and obtain data 
that will tell those concerned whether the study of 
history does increase a pupil’s ability to use correct 
English? 

I recognize that such a method requires a great 
deal of detailed study. Very likely several years 
would be required to obtain such data. But is not 
this a method that could be pursued until in the course 
of a few years we would have collected considerable 
evidence concerning what are attainable aims in the 
teaching of history, what values can be tested, and 
how, in short, what objectives are probably valid? 

Already there are some teachers who are at work 
upon this problem. We need many more to make 
studies along the lines that I have indicated. Then, 
I believe, that we can say what are the attainable 
aims of history teaching, and we can particularly tell 
that great army of beginning teachers (who need such 
guidance most of all) how to check the objectives of 
history. Once the methods of verifying these very 
desirable aims are outlined, and teachers are directed 
definitely to seek these goals, can we not look for 
citizens whose actions and decisions are based upon 
evidence, serious reflection, and careful judgment 
rather than upon insufficient information, prejudices, 
and a tendency to impulsive, unthinking action? That 
kind of an objective, it seems to me, is the major 
purpose of citizenship training to which we, as his- 
tory teachers, must dedicate ourselves. 


New Types of Tests in Social 


Science 
BY RUTH EK. HARDY, GIRLS COMMERCIAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The topic assigned to me is “Standard Tests in 
History,” but I prefer to call them “New Types of 
Tests.” I have not yet seen a standard test by which 
we can measure our achievement in teaching. I 
don’t know that I want to see one. The whole search 
for Standard Tests and Standard Methods has little 
appeal for me; it suggests the search for the static. 
Recently, in reading Putnam Weale’s “Indiscreet 
Chronicle of the Pacific,” I discovered with delight 
a paragraph in which the writer deplores the Ameri 
can tendency to standardize every aspect of behavior, 
and traces to this source the timidity of our recent 
policy in foreign affairs, comparing it with the weak 
ness and stultification which has finally fallen on the 
ancient Chinese civilization which for centuries has 
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had a standard house, standard food, standard 
clothes and standard morality to the minutest detail. 
Let us, therefore, talk of New Types! 

As far as I know, any published material on New 
Types of Tests is excessively meagre. Mr. Rugg, 
who is to speak to you this afternoon, has published 
the only really critical analysis of such tests that I 
have found in the School Review for December, 1919. 
Other published material consists of a very few types 
that have been tried out on various groups of students. 
The articles presented to readers generally begin by 
saying: “We cannot evaluate these tests because the 
statistical work has not yet been completed,” or “they 
have not yet been given to sufficient numbers of 
students.” This year the History Section of the New 
York Society for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion has held three meetings on the subject of tests, 
and at each one we have started with the statement 
that we cannot yet evaluate the tests we have given. 
As a matter of fact, few of us have the time to do the 
work necessary to draw scientific conclusions; indeed, 
the experience of the History Section this winter 
leads me to believe that here in New York we lack 
time even to co-operate and amass systematic data 
which the research student may study, but I believe 
that that is what practicing teachers should do. So, 
we come to the old conclusion, “For the present, I 
can only give my general impressions.” 

No test or group of tests that I have seen accom- 
plishes what I should like to see them do. However, 
an advantage of any of the new types is the saving 
of considerable time; a thing that in itself is not to 
be despised, but that is not, of course, a final criterion 
of value. Essentially these tests attempt to find out 
the degree of response of various individuals to vari- 
ous types of stimulus. You give students the regula- 
tion kind of question: “Write a paragraph on—” or 
“Compare this and that—” and you are asking them 
to remember something, to use good English expres- 
sion, to analyze, to arrange and to form a judgment. 
In the newer types, you, at least, attempt to find out 
one thing at a time about your student: Can he 
remember? Quite a separate matter from: Can he 
use words correctly? A final advantage from the use 
of such tests is the aid in forming fairly homogeneous 
classroom groups to which the teacher may be 
adapted. I have been able to form such groups this 
term in first year Civics on the basis of elementary 
school ratings, corrected by a uniform test given at 
the beginning of the third week and designed to dis- 
cover two of the things necessary in Community 
Civics: 

(1) Social response. This we attempted to rate by 
asking: “What would you do?” under specified social 
conditions. 

(2) Ability to read with understanding. For this 
the students brought the day’s number of one news- 
paper and we selected, just before the session began, 
some five articles of half-column length, on which 
questions with one-word answers were asked. This 
we judged more akin to the reading needed in Civics 
than material in the usual reading test, but this 
method precludes printing or mimeographing ques- 


tions in advance; ours were read aloud not more than 
twice. 

The second part of this test was far more success- 
ful than the first, but I feel that it is an achievement 
to have at least separated the average students from 
the slower ones and those with language difficulties 
from those who read easily. 

In teaching any of the Social Sciences, there are 
certain kinds of response which we want, and the 
presence or absence of which makes us rate the 
student as good or bad. We should, therefore, like 
to devise types of tests to cover these responses one 
at a time, and group our students accordingly. I have 
seen nothing yet which covers the case, and certainly 
I have not been able to make a set of my own. I put 
it before you jointly and individually, as a problem 
calling for co-operative experiment. There are five 
types of achievement or response which make for the 
students’ success in the Social Sciences as taught in 
the secondary school. 

(1) The Ability to Read with Understanding. 

History in its nature cannot be anything but a book 
subject after you get past the stage of story-telling. 
Certainly, you can never get anywhere without the 
ability to read. It is surprising how nearly illiterate 
the entering high school student is. In the other 
Social Sciences it is only a little less true that the 
main materials are written. 

(2) A Good Memory. 

Let us decry “mere memory” as much as we like; 
the richer the associative memory, the more real the 
social or historical knowledge. What we decry is 
only meaningless or disassociated memorization; the 
whole value of the Social Sciences in daily living is 
that the present event calls up a complex network of 
memories. The mention of treasury refunding means 
to a well-trained student of society a mass of infor- 
mation on how our national debts were incurred, how 
previous national debts have been treated, the rela- 
tion of our debts to European finance, and a vivid 
picture of the chain of action from taxpayer to bond- 
holder; while to too many of our citizens it is a 
shadowy mystery. Or the day’s article on the Ruhr 
situation carries the educated person back to the 
Oaths of Verdun and forward to foreboding, accom- 
panied by judgments, and, more important, by fairly 
clear knowledge where to seek information to clear up 
disputed or doubtful points, while to those without 
associative memories, it is another tiresome example of 
the stupidity of the human race. We cannot expect 
our students to possess the complex network that 
comes from training, but we know they must differ 
in ability to associate and recall ideas readily; we, 
therefore, want to test them in that ability applied 
to social ideas and to group them in such a manner 
that we can adapt our teaching methods to their 
needs. 

(8) Ability to Classify. 

Classification is the basis of all analysis. It is 
fairly easy to test by giving out a mass of more or 
less related facts to be put under appropriate head- 
ings. A type I tried last winter with useful teaching 
results was a list of concrete governmental acts to be 
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sorted into State, Federal or concurrent powers when 
these ideas were being studied. 

(4) Power to detect an incorrect statement and at 
best to tell in what respects it is wrong. 

The commonest type now in use serves the first 
part of this purpose. The True or False type is 
very valuable for training both in careful home study 
and in watchfulness at the tricks of language. If 
guessing is penalized by subtracting “wrongs” from 
“rights” to secure the rating, it is not only a splendid 
means of diagnosing weaknesses in study, but has 
permanent social value, for most of the interested 
statements of propagandists would never obtain the 
influence they do if men and women had even a partial 
habit of expecting some printed statements to be 
false. 

It is to be noted that these third and fourth pur 
poses are largely dependent on a ready, associative 
memory; our experiments are very loose and rough; 
we never begin to isolate one element for testing in 
the intersection of the human mind; so these abilitics 
might be considered special variants of memory that 
are not by any means always found together. 

(5) The Emotional Response Desired. 

We say we aim, through history teaching, to incul 
cate patriotism, or love of truth, or readiness for 
social co-operation, as our bent may lead us. We 
want to know whether we succeed at all. We want 
still more to know which students will respond 
readily, which very slowly or reluctantly, in order 
that we may adapt our methods to their needs. But 
of all things there are to test, this is without doubt 
the most difficult. Not only because we disagree or 
are somewhat vague about our aims, but because of 
the difficulty of finding actions or statements possibl: 
in the school environment which we may use as thx 
basis of our test without descending to the merely 
pious and priggish sentiment that will probably never 
be translated into action, and is thus of no value as 
a criterion of social response. 

In actual practice at present, the only tests that | 
have seen in use are either those where a word is to be 
filled in, testing reading or memory more or less use 
fully, or are the True-False statements discussed 
under my fourth purpose. The studies based on 
them are still in a state of raw beginning. The only 
fairly extensive figures I have myself gathered ar 
on a true-false test, given this spring at the Girls 
Commercial High School to 353 students. The first 
part of the paper consisted of true and false state 
ments, while the second part was of the conventional 
essay type. Thus the old and new types were given 
under the same conditions and it is to be supposed 
that if a student failed on one part through nervous 
ness, bad physical conditions or any other extraneous 
cause, she was likely to fail for the same reason on 
the other. Two-thirds, or 233, found the true-fals~ 
test harder than the second part of the paper, to 
judge from the fact that they made lower relativ« 
marks. Ten students, or less than a third of 1 per 
cent., had identical ratings on both parts. To 
counterbalance that, it must be added that over 52 
per cent. made ratings on the first part within ten 


points above or below that made on the second part. 
It is usually conceded, that with the necessarily 
inexact marking by any teacher of the essay type of 
examination, a variation of ten points above or below 
means little difference in the real rating. This still 
means, however, that about 40 per cent. of the 
students found the accuracy demanded by the new 
type test more exigent than the general question. If 
future tests by other teachers tend to substantiate 
these results there will be a definite gain in our 
standards of achievement; at the same time we shal] 
be giving practice in a training that has intrinsic 
value. 

To summarize the proven advantages of the new 
types of tests, I should say that they are useful as 
labor-saving devices in correcting large numbers of 
papers; that at least one type, the true-false, should 
have practical value in forming the good habit of 
scrutinizing statements somewhat critically; and that 
all types should enable us to make a closer analysis 
of our problems and accomplishments. But as far 
as testing our students’ achievements at the end of a 
given period of instruction, I still believe that the 
best and most searching test is: “Write a paper on 
—"’; “Make an extemporaneous speech on —,” though 
it is humanly impossible to rate the answer exactly. 

I should like to leave with you an hypothesis rather 
than a conclusion and to hope that you will all work 
on the problem of making, criticizing and evaluating 
these tests. My hypothesis is that we shall find them 
more valuable for prognosis than for the grading of 
achievement; that is, that with these tests, we can 
analyze the abilities needed for successful work in 
Social Science, and we can group students with like 
capacities or like needs on the basis of accurately 
obtained scores. Thus we can improve our methods 
with some certainty of knowing whether they are im 
proved and we can save many a boy and girl from 
tedium, dislike of an essential part of his education 
and all the other sad concomitants of “failure.” But 
that these formal, exactly rated papers will ever prove 
what a real boy or girl gained from a well-taught 
lesson in the living stuff of Social Science, I for one 
shall find it hard to believe. 


Books on History and Government Pub- 
lished in the United States from 
Aug. 25, to Sept. 29, 1923 


Lastep py Cuaries A. Covutoms, Pr. D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Butler, Nicholas M. Building the American Nation. N. Y.: 
Scribner. 393 pp. $2.50. 

Cridlin, William B. A_ History of Colonial Virginia. 
Richmond, Va.: Miller & Rhoads. 200 pp. $1.25. 
Croll, P. C. Annals of Womelsdorf, Pa. and Community, 
1723-1923. Womelsdorf, Pa.: [Author] 150 pp. 
Develin, Dora Harvey. Historic Lower Merion and 

Blockley [Pennsylvania]. Bala, Penna.: [Author.} 
131 pp. $2.00. 
Egerton, H. E. The causes and character of the American 
Revolution. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 216 pp. $2.85. 
Hulbert, Archer B. United States History N. Y.: 
Doubleday Page. 656 pp. $2.00. 
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Jackson, Eugene B. The romance of historic Alexandria 
| Virginia]. Alexandria, Va.: Harry W. Wade. 74 pp. 

Lindquist, Gustavus E. E. The Red man in the United 
States. N. Y.: Doran. $3.50. 
Lynch, Major John R. Some historical errors of James 
Ford Khodes. Boston: Cornhill Pub. Co. 115 pp. 
Nebraska (To) in °57; a diary of Erastus F. Beadle. 
N. Y.: The N. Y. Public Library. 89 pp. 

Postgate, Raymond W. Out of the past; some Revo- 
lutionary sketches. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 120 
pp. $1.50. 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Bury, John B, and others. The Cambridge ancient history, 
Vol. I, Egypt and Babylonia to 1580 B. C. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 726 pp. (36 pp. bibl.). $8.50. 

Holmes, T. Rice. The Roman Republic and the founder 
of the Empire. 3 vols. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. $21.00. 

Jones, Horace L. Translator. The geography of Strabo. 
In 8 vols. Vol. 2. |Loeb Classical Library.] N. Y.: 
Putnam. 471 pp. $2.50. 

Rogers, H. L., and Harley, T. R. 
religion. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

George, M. D. English social life in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. N. Y.: Macmillan. 125 pp. (1 p. bibl.). $1.25. 

Mahon, Gen. Reginald H. The indictment of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. N. Y.: Macmillan. 54 pp. $2.00. 

Plucknett, Theodore F. T. Statutes and their interpreta- 
tions in the first half of the Fourteenth Century. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 244 pp. $8.00. 

EUROPEAN HISTORY 

Barnouw, Adriaan J. Holland under Queen Wilhelmina. 
N. Y.: Scribners, 329 pp. $3.00. 

Ear'e, Edward Mead. Turkey, the Great Powers and the 
Bagdad Railway. N. Y.: Maemillan, 377 pp. $2.25. 

Gibbons, Herbert A. Europe since 1918, N. Y.: Century 
Co. 622 pp. $3.00. 

Gooch, George P. History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919. 
N. Y.: Holt. 728 pp. $5.00. 

Muir, John Ramsay Bryce. The 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Lichtenberger, Henri. Relations between France and Ger- 
many. Wash., D. C.: Carnegie Endowment for Inter 
national Peace, 133 pp. 

Straub, Elmer F. A sergeant’s diary in the World War. 
{150th F. A., Oct. 27, 1917, to Aug. 7, 1919.]  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.: Ind, Hist. Comm. 355 pp. $1.50, 

Wanamaker, O. D. With Italy in her final war of libera- 


Roman home life and 
258 pp. $2.00. 


expansion of Europe. 
380 pp. $3.50, 


tion. N. Y.: Revell. 294 pp. $1.75. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Barker, Ernest. The Crusades. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 
112 pp. $1.00. 
Davis, William Stearns, Life on a Medieval barony. 
N. Y.: Harper. 425 pp. $3.50. 
Holcombe, Arthur N. The foundations of the modern 


commonwealths. N. Y.: Harper, 491 pp. $3.00. 

Paton, W. R. Polybuis, the histories, in 6 vols. 
3. [Loeb Classical Library.| N. Y.: Putnam, 
$2.50. 


Vol. 
558 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Hirshfeld, David. Report on investigation of pro-British 
textbooks in use in the public schools of the city of 
New York. New York [Author], Commissioner of 
Accounts. 75 pp. 

Illinois, University of. Materials for historical research 
afforded by the Univ. of IIL, Dept. of History. Urbana, 
Ill.: Univ. of Ill, 56 pp. 

Maghalhaes de Candavo, Pedro de. 
In 2 vols, N. Y.: The 

Priestley, Herbert I. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 

Whitton, Lieut-Col. 
modern times. 
$3.50, 


The histories of Brazil. 
Cortes Society. 
The Mexican Nation, a 
530 pp. $4.00. 
Frederick E. The decision battles of 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 264 pp. 


history. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Buchanan, Sir George W. My mission to Russia and other 
diplomatic memories. 2 vols. Boston: Little Brown. 
269, 298 pp. $8.00. 





Hart, Ann C., Compiler and Editor. Abraham Clark, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: Pioneer Press. 176 pp. $5.00, 


Eckenrode, Hamilton J. Jefferson Davis, president of the 
South. N. Y.: Macmillan. 371 pp. $2.50. 

Patterson, Samuel W. Famous men and places in the 
history of New York City. N. Y.: Noble and Noble. 
245 pp. $1.50. 

Hagedorn, Hermann, compiler. 


The Americanism of Theo- 
doie Roosevelt. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 324 pp. 
$2.50, 
Von Schoen, Freiherr. The memoirs of an ambassador. 
N. Y.: Brentano’s. 254 pp. $4.00. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 

Burgess, John W. Recent changes in American consti- 
tutional theory. N. Y.: Columbia Univ. Press. 115 

. $2.00. 

Ellis, Albert H. A history of the constitutional convention 
of the State of Oklahoma. Muskogee, Okla.: Economy 
Ptg. Co. 188 pp. $2.00, 

Woellner, Frederic P. Education for citizenship in a 
democracy; a textbook for teachers. N. Y.: Scribners. 
260 pp. $1.60. 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROF, J. M. GAMBRILL, TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A History of Magic and Experimental Science during 
the First Thirteen Centuries of our Era. By 
Lynn Thorndike. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923. Two volumes, 835. 1036 pp. 
$10.00. 

There are many who believe that the phase of the 

“New History,” which is being cultivated by James 

Harvey Robinson and his disciples—namely, intel- 

lectual history, or the history of ideas, opinions, and 

attitudes of mind through the ages, is far the most 
promising and helpful of the various novel additions 
to the older and partially irrelevant political history. 

The literary output of this group has, however, until 

recently been very slight. Professor Robinson’s long 

promised manual has never appeared, though an 
important popularizing function has been performed 
by his mind in the making. Thorndike’s preliminary 
sketch of the history of magic in medieval Europe, 

Brehaut’s survey of the thought of Isidore of 

Seville, Miss Loomis’ analysis of medieval Hellen- 

ism, Miss Stimson’s study of the triumph of the 

Copernican system, Miss Ornstein’s history of the 

scientific societies of the seventeenth century, Howard 

Robinson's account of the reaction to the comet of 

1680, and Cushing’s summary of the thought of Hol- 

bach and his disciples, have constituted the majority 

of the works which Professor Robinson’s students in 
this field have produced. All of these books were 
interesting and illuminating, but none of them, with 
the possible exception of Miss Ornstein’s mono- 
graph, could be regarded as of a monumental nature. 

Now, however, we have in Professor Thorndike’s 

bulky volumes by far the most important single con- 

tribution which has been made by an English-speaking 
writer to the intellectual history of the Middle Ages. 

The work is a survey of the thought of the leading 
figures in the intellectual life of Western Europe 
from Pliny to Peter of Abano. Though consistently 
organized about the attempt to describe in great 
detail the progress of magic and science throughout 
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the medieval period, the book is by no means as 
limited in scope as its title might seem to imply. The 
chief relevant facts about the lives of the authors 
treated are presented, and there is an adequate expo- 
sition of the general nature of their intellectual orien- 
tation and systems of thought. The fruit of twenty 
years of research, these volumes are a vast testimonial 
to prolonged contact with, and assiduous cultivation 
of, the original sources of medieval intellectual his- 
tory. They are an unequalled repository of dis- 
criminatingly selected and orderly arranged facts for 
the use of the historian of ideas and of science. The 
quaint, curious, and often amusing, information here 
assembled makes highly interesting reading. 

The weaknesses of the work are not serious. The 
most important, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the 
absence of an adequate theoretical discussion of the 
nature of magic in the light of the best anthro- 
pological science of today. Professor Thorndike’s 
definitions of magic are inadequate and vague, and he 
leaves the impression that he agrees with the view 
of Frazer that magic is in reality primitive science 
rather than a phase of primitive religion. This con- 
ception has been abandoned as nonsense by every 
self-respecting anthropologist. In _ primitive life 
science is far more associated with commonplace 
secular and industrial activites than with either 
magic or religion. This is, however, a matter which 
lessens the value of the work as anthropology rather 
than as history. Finally, the book is far more de- 
scriptive than analytical and theoretical. There is a 
regrettable absence of summaries and generalizations, 
which would have been of great aid to many in 
estimating the significance of the vast body of facts 
assembled. Yet it is bound to be one of the most 
helpful additions which has been made to the equip- 
ment of the student and teacher of medieval and 
intellectual history in a generation. 

Smith College. Harry Evmer Barnes. 


Modern History. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and Par- 
ker Thomas Moon. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1923. xviii, 890 pp. $2.40. 

Since the World War there has been a continual 
outpouring of texts in the field of European and 
world history, but of all the number none deserves 
more serious consideration than this recent small 
volume by Professors Hayes and Moon, both of 
Columbia University. The book is intended for high 
school classes, and is so arranged that it may be used 
either as a text for modern or for world history. Its 
opening chapter reviews rapidly from remotest times 
man’s past, and although the reader traverses with 
great speed these early millenniums, so well chosen is 
the path and so illumined by lucid explanation that 
the whole journey to the present is. made clear and 
vivid thereby. 

The authors have, without doubt, achieved a nota- 
ble success in their striking and unusual organization. 
The main divisions of the work are these: “Back- 
grounds and Beginnings,” “Age of Autocracy,” “The 
Great Revolutions,” “Age of Democracy,” “The 
White Man’s Burden,” and “The World in Ferment.” 


These give a rapid survey of world progress to the 
opening of the modern period, depict the Old Régime, 
review the revolutions, political and social, that 
ushered in the new order, show the expansion beyond 
Europe of western culture, and end with the story of 
the recent turbulent years and the conditions of today. 
Each of the main divisions, analyzed into chapters 
and sub-divisions, and distinctly and carefully headed, 
is preceded by a brief and pointed introduction, so 
worded that the continuity of the whole is carefully 
preserved. Thus the young student is carried for- 
ward from point to point until he has gained a con- 
ception of history as a connected story of man’s 
progress. 

By reason of the selection and emphasis of its 
subject-matter, the book must be given a place with 
the work of advanced thinkers. Throughout atten- 
tion is focused on such characteristic developments of 
modern times as capitalism, economic imperialism, 
and nationalism, together with their outgrowth, 
militarism. In particular that dangerous theme, 
nationalism, often hastily passed over, is handled 
with courage and force, evincing careful thought. 
Political evolution commands a prominent place also. 
“Democracy,” we are told, “was not invented sud- 
denly, but developed gradually.” The story of this 
growth, following the decay of autocracy, as well as 
the reasons for the establishment of absolutism, 
occupies a central position in the book. The authors 
give a simple and somewhat obvious interpretation of 
the theme: Autocracy ended by a series of “great 
revolutions” and political democracy was thereby 
ushered in—conclusions which it is questionable 
whether the facts altogether justify. The last part 
of the book is devoted to a discussion of the very 
recent past and a description of conditions of today. 
There is a carefully presented account of the World 
War, together with the events and conditions succeed- 
ing—all well told without apparent over-statement. 

In physical make-up the book is attractive, with 
good and numerous pictures, with explanatory legends 
attached, and a large number of useful maps, some 
in colors. Lists of questions and references follow 
each chapter, and there is, in addition, a manual con- 
taining suggestions for teachers, prepared by the 
authors in pamphlet form. Altogether this is an 
excellent piece of work, thoughtfully planned, excep- 
tionally interesting and lucid in style, the product of 
sound scholarship and clear thinking. It will be 
accorded a high place among texts for secondary 
schools. 

Lena C. Van Busser. 

Maryland State Normal School, Towson. 


Cross-Currents in Europe Today. By Charles A. 
Beard. Marshall Jones Co., Boston, 1922. 278 
pp. $2.50. 

In this volume Professor Beard gives to the public 
the substance of his eight lectures delivered at Dart- 
mouth on the Moore Foundation, 1922. It is one of 
the very best books on the diplomatic background of 
the war and post-war conditions and problems. The 
three opening chapters are devoted to a careful and 
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penetrating analysis of the numerous diplomatic 
documents that have been revealed from Belgium, 
Germany, Austria and Russia as a result of thie 
accidents of war and revolution. These are followed 
by chapters on the economic outcome of the war, with 
special attention to the immense and growing impor 
tance of oil, to the Russian revolution, the rise of 
peasant democracies, socialism and the labor move 
ment, America and the balance of power. 

The fruit of thorough and extensive research and 
deep thought, the book has yet dramatic quality, 
directness and vigor of style, and warm human 
interest, that make it easy and fascinating to read. 
At the same time, it is remarkably objective: no 
attempt is made to distribute praise and blame, to 
fix precise “causes” or personal responsibility for the 
war, nor does the author undertake to prescribe reme- 
dies for the woes that afflict the world. What he does 
is to set forth clearly and brilliantly, without fear or 
favor, the facts as he finds them and in a spirit of 
thorough-going realism. It is a work that every 
American citizen might read with profit and it cer 
tainly ought to be known to every teacher of history 
and of the other social studies. 





A Class Book of the British Commonwealth. 3 vol- 
umes. By Arthur D. Innes. Rivingtons, Lon- 
don, 1922-1923. Volume I, 320 pp. 4s.6d. Vol- 
ume II, 328 pp. 4s.6d. Volume III, 452 pp. 
5s. 

A Short History of the British Commonwealth. By 
Ramsay Muir. World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y., 1922-1923. Volume I, xvi, 824 pp. 
$6.00. Volume ITI, xxxii, 814 pp. $6.00. 

The Development of the British Empire. By Howard 
Robinson. Edited by James T. Shotwell. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1922. 
xiii, 475; xxvi. $2.75. 

Before the World War German pamphleteers were 
fond of comparing the British Empire to a colossus 
with feet of clay. Like the great idol of King 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, they believed it would fall 
and break in pieces. The War proved its solidarity 
and yet new problems, as well as old ones, have come 
forward to vex British administrators. American 
interest in the origins and development of the British 
Empire has grown and the present books are timely 
contributions to the literature of this most important 
subject. 

The work of Mr. Innes is simply written, appar- 
ently for boys of British secondary schools, and in 
readable fashion tells the story of Britain from the 
beginning with a wealth of narrative details. The 
proportions are good. Volume I goes to 1485, and 
Volume II to 1714. The author finds it hard to omit 
factual details, though his interpretation at many 
points is good. American teachers are likely to find 
the books too long for textbook use and the style may 
not be extremely attractive to general readers, though 
the work is of good quality. 

Professor Muir’s book covers substantially the 
same broad field, but in quite different style. He 


states many facts, but in far less detail. He is dog- 
matically positive in his statements, often too much 
so for strict accuracy, but the book is intensely inter- 
esting. Above all, he generalizes well and brilliantly 
interprets the meaning of the great movements. His 
first volume goes to 1763, and so is an excellent back- 
ground for American history, for the history of Eng- 
land and its colonies before that date is the history 
of the origin and development of American institu- 
tions in the Old World, and of events and struggles 
that had decisive influence on American history. His 
second volume treats the American Revolution and its 
causes with fairness from the British point of view, 
giving due credit to the investigations of impartial 
American scholars. The Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic Wars get rather too full treatment, and the 
development of the overseas colonies and their insti- 
tutions rather too little space. But the defects are 
minor ones. In the main, the two volumes will be full 
of interest to American students and readers. The 
price, however, seems rather high. 

The third work, by an American professor, Dr. 
Howard Robinson, has a different scope. It is more 
strictly a history of the acquisition and extensions 
of the British overseas empire and its administration, 
giving attention only to such purely British move- 
ments as affected its evolution. Professor Robinson’s 
attitude is impartial though sympathetic with the 
British imperial viewpoint. The proportions of the 
book are good and the subject matter very well 
chosen for a university reference book or text. A 








UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By ARCHER B. HULBERT, Professor of History, Colorado College 





THs textbook, which is for use in high school 

classes, gives new life to the study of American 
history. Written by an optimist who sees in 
American history inspiration for the future, the 
book is filled with a new spirit of hopefulness. 

The relation of social and economic to political 
forces is emphasized as is also the influence of the 
West upon national development. A unique feature 
is the attention given to the effect of soils and 
vegetation on American life. 

A vigorous, colorful style, a sure knowledge of 
narrative values and the relative importance of 
significant facts, easily place this volume in the class 
of superior textbooks in high school American history. 


The book is profusely illustrated with unusual 
pictures snd supplied with fifty-eight new maps 
which were drawn especially for this text. 


Price, $2.00 
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work of mature scholarship and yet very interesting, 
it will prove a great boon to teachers and students, 
and to the reading public. 
CLARENCE Perkins. 
University of North Dakota. 





The Story of England. By Muriel O. Davis. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1921. 320 pp. 
The Westminster History of England. By Ralph 
Tanner. Sheldon Press, London, 1922. xii, 240 


The 


PP- 

A Short Social and Political History of Britain. By 
R. L. Mackie. Harrap, London, 1921. 421 pp. 

England in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir Charles 
Oman, K.B.E. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York, 1921. viii, 307 pp. 

British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782- 
1901). By George Macaulay Trevelyan. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1922. xvi, 445 


pp: 

History of the People of England. By Alice Dray 
ton Greenwood. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1921-1923. Two vols.: xii, 381 pp.; xii, 416 pp. 

Each of these books is intended for use as a text- 
book in the schools or colleges of Great Britain, 
although the last three are of interest also to the 
ordinary reader. It is obvious that English school- 
masters remain steadfastly of the opinion that a 
student must learn a goodly number of dates, and 
become familiar with a reasonably long list of his- 
torical characters before he is able to study English 
history with either pleasure or profit. It is at least 
an open question whether enthusiastic history teachers 
in America have not gone too far in teaching broad 
movements and tendencies without first being assured 
that the pupil has the proper basis for appreciating 
cause and effect in history. These texts show, for 
the most part, a tendency to devote greater attention 
to the history of Ireland, Scotland, Wales and the 
Empire than ever before. With one slight exception, 
all of them are fearful of our American habit of 
bringing every textbook down to the minute. 

Miss Davis’s little book, reprinted from the 1912 
edition with the addition of 29 illustrations, is attrac 
tively written for children of the age found in our 
fifth to seventh grades. It devotes 60 pages to the 
reign of George III, five to the last sixty years. The 
Westminster History, written by a master of West- 
minster School, one of the finest schools for boys in 
England, and obviously intended for use in the school, 
takes practically every illustration in the book from 
Westminster Abbey. It is, in fact, an exaltation of 
Westminster School and emphasizes throughout the 
part played by its boys in Eneland’s history. “Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century there were four West- 
minster prime ministers. In 1744 and 1757 
there were five Westminsters in the ministry, while 
in the Ministry of All the Talents there 
were seven.” The lack of balance is evi- 
denced by the two pages on the Sepoy Mutiny, and 
a half page on Gladstone’s “Glorious Ministry.” 

Mr. Mackie’s book is a serious effort to weave 
together the political and economic factors in British 


history, for boys of twelve, although it would be 
difficult for American youngsters of that age. The 
work is illustrated with contemporary materials, 
selected with care. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
justly receive much greater attention than is usual 
in textbooks. The book contains an impartial account 
of the war, but the last forty-five years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign (outside of a discussion of Imperial- 
ism) receive only three pages. There is no index. 

Professor Oman’s little book, written in 1899, has 
been changed but little since, with the exception of 
an additional chapter on the Boer War. It is a brief, 
but clear account of the political happenings from 
year to year, beginning with 1801, and paying little 
attention to the unparalleled social and economic 
development which occurred during the century. It 
is regrettable that Professor Oman did not begin at 
1789, and a real loss to students that he did not 
carry his story at least to 1914. 

Mr. Trevelyan’s book is very different from that 
of Professor Oman. It goes back, not to the French, 
but to the American Revolution for its background. 
The book is intensely interesting throughout, and is 
the best that has been written on this period of Eng 
lish history. A large amount of attention is paid to 
the social and economic factors, but it is difficult to 
understand why a half dozen chapters separate the 
first two and the last two chapters on the Industrial 
Revolution. The growth of democracy, the rise of 
economic imperialism, as well as the labor movement, 
have received attention. In view of the author’s great 
interest in the World War it is unfortunate that he 
did not bring his work down to 1914. 

A History of the People of England was prepared 
under the direction of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and was written with the 
avowed purpose of showing the tremendous influence 
of the Christian Church in moulding the history of 
the English people. Far too much influence is 
attributed to Christianity as a civilizing force in 
Anglo-Saxon and early Norman times, but from this 
point on, the attitude is sane and judicial, whether 
it be in dealing with Henry II and Becket, Henry 
VIII, or John Knox. In treating such controversial 
points as the Protestant Revolt, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion, or the position of the Established Church at the 
Restoration, the point of view remains strictly im- 
partial. The book shows evidence on every hand of 
careful scholarship, and there is a nice balance in its 
chronological treatment, and in its appreciation of 
the social and economic elements, as well as in its 
emphasis upon Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and the 
Empire. The book is divided into too many chapters, 
with too little unity in themselves, and for a textbook 
it seems somewhat too minute in its details, par- 
ticularly with reference to Ireland; the average 
American college student would likely be over 
whelmed with the constant stream of characters en- 
countered in these interesting pages. Unfortunately, 
the work has been completed only to 1688, but Vol. 
I'I will carry Miss Greenwood into a field she has 
already made her own. 

Witttam Tuomas Moraan. 

Indiana University. 
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Book Notes 


Mr. A. M. Carr-Saunders’ The Population Prob- 
lem: A Study in Human Evolution is a work of really 
first rate importance. The author has examined and 
digested an immense mass of materials in many fields, 
including anthropology, biology, history, economics, 
and sociology; and has not only assembled a unique 
group of facts, but has clearly and effectively organ- 
ized them for an historical and evolutionary study of 
the entire problem, quantitative and qualitative. The 
author believes that consciously or unconsciously, 
man has at all stages of his cultural development 
exercised some control over the numbers of his group, 
and he discusses thoroughly and at length the problem 
of human quality. Aside from its special theses, 
however, the work is unique for its content and 
synthesis and is indispensable to any serious student 
of the problems it treats. (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1922; 516 pp.; $7.00.) 

The Evolution of World Peace is Volume IV of 
the Unity Series, edited by F. S. Marvin. (Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1921; 192 pp.; $4.75.) 
There is an introductory essay, “The Appeal to His- 
tory,” by the editor, and this is followed by a series 
of special articles presenting a survey of efforts to 
bring about co-operation in place of competition and 
warfare, from the time of Alexander the Great to the 
League of Nations. Arnold Toynbee, Sir Paul Vino 
gradoff, G. P. Gooch, and C. R. Beazley are among 
the contributors. ‘These articles are followed by Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s, “An Apology for a World Utopia,” 
and by Miss Eileen Power on “The Teaching of 
History and World Peace.” This is a very stimulat- 
ing and valuable series of articles 


Harry Tipper’s Human Factors in Industry (280 
pp.; $2.00) and A. M. Simons’ Personal Relations in 
Industry (341 pp.; $3.00) are supplementary treat- 
ments of the problem of personnel relations. Mr. 
Tipper attacks the problem from the point of view of 
the engineer and the business man, arguing strongly 
for the open shop, yet not as a mere partisan debater, 
for he frankly deplores the evils of extreme centrali- 
zation and autocratic control as a chief cause of 
friction, and describes a number of cases where some 
measure of democracy in industry has been introduced 
with good results. He goes so far as to say that the 
highly centralized system of today “have developed 
an autocracy of operation, placing the workers in a 
servitude more severe than any physical servitude.” 
He seems to think, however, that the humanization of 
conditions will reconcile the American worker to the 
open shop principle. His occasional sketches of 
industrial history are very scanty and not well 
informed. Mr. Simons brings to his text more than 
twenty years of study and experience of the labor 
movement and of reading in industria] history, and 
many years of association with the socialist move- 
ment. He works from the psychological basis 


brought into more or less prominence by the late 
Carlton Parker. 
written and well 


His book is well organized, well 
filled with concrete facts often 





drawn from experience, though he takes somewhat 
too seriously the lists of “instincts” set forth by the 
psychologists. The method of attack is sound; but 
much remains to be done by the psychologists before 
one can act with too much assurance on supposed 
“scientific laws.” Mr. Simons discusses such im- 
portant problems as interesting labor in industry, 
democracy in industry, forms of joint management 
and British experiments in that field. (Both, Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1922.) 


The distinctive feature of We and Our Govern- 
ment, by Jeremiah W. Jenks and R. D. Smith, is the 
lavish use of pictures. It is one of the volumes in 
the series projected by the American Viewpoint 
Society to “tell the whole story of America” in accu- 
rate text, supplemented by extensive pictorial illus- 
trations. The pictures alone, with their annotations, 
hundreds of them in all, constitute a course in 
American government. Such a work can be used with 
excellent results in the newer type of civics work in 
the schools. (Boni & Liveright, New York, 1922; 
223 pp.; $1.50.) 


Mr. J. O. Knauss, Jr., has prepared for the Penn- 
sylvania-German Society (Lancaster, Pa.) a mono- 
graph on Social Conditions among Pennsylvania 
Germans in the Eighteenth Century as Revealed in 
the German Newspapers Published in America. 
(1922; 217 pp.) It is a careful and thorough piece 
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of work, giving much interesting information about 
the religion, charities, education, language, social 
traits, yocations, and political ideals of the Pennsy]- 
vania Germans. It includes a history and list of 
German papers in Pennsylvania from 1732 to 1801. 


Longmans’ Historical Pictures, beautifully printed 
in colors, have long been known in the large size, 
24 x 18 inches, They have now been issued in a neat 
little packet, on paper, 6 x 9 inches, the pictures 
being 3% x 41% inches. These prints are in colors, 
and are clear and attractive for the size. The 12 
subjects are all drawn from English history. (Long- 
mans, Green & Company, New York, 1923; 50 cents.) 


Among the numerous brief manuals of international 
law, not a few of them second and third rate, Professor 
J. T. Lawrence’s Principles of International Law 
has enjoyed a high reputation, both in the original 
edition of 1895 and in the revised edition of 1910. 
A revised edition, under the editorship of Dr. Percy 
H. Winfield, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
just been published. The chapter divisions, topics 
and section numbers of the original work have been 
preserved throughout, but the text has been carefully 
revised and reprinted from new plates. A few por 
tions have been abridged, references have been veri- 
fied and new portions necessitated by the lapse of time 
and the Great War have been added. These new 
parts are indicated by brackets. (D. C. Heath & 
Company, New York, 1923; 766 pp.) 


Roget’s Thesaurus has long been one of the best 
known and most widely used reference books. The 
International Large Type Edition, revised by C. O. 
S. Mawson (T. Y. Crowell, New York, 1923; 741 
pp.; $3.00) has been extensively revised, with 
thousands of new words, greatly enlarged lists of 
synonyms and antonyms, the addition of numerous 
phrases and idioms, much regrouping, quotations 
from recent writers, and is printed in large, clear type 
with improved typographical distinctions. The 
“categories,” index guide, and the unique arranze- 
ment of synonyms and antonyms in parallel columns 
have been preserved. In this edition Roget will more 
than ever seem indispensable to writers. 


Important and significant changes appear in the 
revised edition of The French Revolution, by Shailer 
Mathews (Longmans, Green & Company, New York, 
1923; 466 pp.; $2.00), first published in 1900. By 
treating as phases of the Revolution the Empire and 
the first year of the Restoration, he conveys the far 
more accurate impression that the forces unloosed 
by the French Revolution are still in operation. He 
projects the Revolution into our own time and world 
instead of bringing it suddenly to an end in France 
in the year 1795, as formerly. Again, he devotes 
more attention to the social and economic aspects of 
life before and after the Revolution, thus emphasizing 
them as determining historical factors. Finally, the 
results of recent research, notably in the interpreta- 
tion of the Terror, complete the modernizing of an 
invaluable handbook for students of this period.— 
Mary E. Townsend. 


The History of Educational Legislation in Missis- 
sippi from 1798 to 1860. By William Henington 
Weathersby. University of Chicago Press, 1921 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. III, 
No. 4, 204 pp.; $2.00.) This book throws a great 
deal of light on a little known corner in the field of 
American educational history and presents a com- 
pletely detailed and documented account of the 
development of all phases of educaiional legislation, 
administration, and practice in Mississippi. The 
work only serves to emphasize the need of consider- 
ably more research than has been undertaken into the 
historical development of our state educational 
systems.——I. L. K. 


Professor Carl Wittke’s The History of English 
Parliamentary Privilege (The Ohio State University 
Bulletin, vol. 26, No. 2, Columbus, 1921; 212 pp.) is 
the result of a study begun by the author in Professor 
Mel lwain’s seminar in the history of English legal 
institutions at Harvard. It is concerned principally 
with the relation of parliamentary privilege to the 
law of the land, and the most valuable and original 
chapters are those that deal with conflicts between the 
two. The analysis of cases, extending from the 
Middle Ages to the Nineteenth Century, shows the 
persistence almost to our own time of the idea of a 
law of Parliament distinct from and superior to the 
law of the land. Professor Wittke shows how the 
modern view, which regards the privileges of Parlia- 
ment as a part of the law of the land and brings 
questions of parliamentary privilege within the juris- 
diction of the common-law courts, finally came to 


prevail.—R. L. S. 


The teacher driven by economic necessity or 
literary ambition to write for publication will find 
The New 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts, by James 
Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve, a valuable guide. 
Every type of publication is included, and classified 
as standard magazines, household publications, reli- 
gious, juvenile, agricultural, photo-play, syndicates, 
trade journals, humorous, outdoor and sporting, etc. 
There are classified indexes. The editors indicate in 
the case of most of the magazines the character of 
material which it buys, types of material it will not 
use, space limits, ete.; but they do not attempt to 
give any idea of the rates paid. (Published by the 
authors, Franklin, Ohio, 1922; 278 pp.; $2.50.) 


A Short History of the Jews in England. By H. P. 
Stokes. Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, London (Macmillan Co., New York, 
1921; 122 pp.) This brief work will serve as a use- 
ful intreduction to the history of the Jews in Eng- 
land for those who have no knowledge at all of the 
subject. The most satisfactory sections are the two 
appendices on the Jew in English literature. The 
last two chanters, on “Conversions,” and on “Zion- 
ism and the Mission of Israel,” are written so entirely 
from the conversionist standpoint that they appear 
out of place in a work that purports to be accurate. 
Their place might well have been devoted to a help- 
ful bibliography on the main subject.—I. L. K. 
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Historical Articles in Current Periodicals 


Comritep By Leo F, Stock 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Freedom Reconsidered, James Harvey Robinson (dlarper s, 
October). 

Individual Differences and Democratic Theory. IF. H. 
Hankins (Politicai Science Quarterly, September). 
The Historical Society and Genealogical Research, Arthur 

Adams (Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). 

Trade and Travel in the Roman Empire. I. B. W. Wells 
(Classical Journal, October). 

The Three-Mile Limit. KE. S. Corwin (forum, September). 

Altopascio: a Forgotten Order. Ephraim Emerton 
(.imerican Historical Review, October). 

The Odyssey of ‘Thomas Muir. Marjorie Masson and J, F. 
Jameson (American Historical Review, October). 
Bismarck and Russia in 1863. Robert H. Lord (American 

Historical Review, October). 

Democracy vs. Demagogy: the Swiss Referendum and 
Confiscatory Taxation, Il. W. E. Rappard (Political 
Science Quarterly, September). 

Parliamentary Commissions in France, I. Lindsay Rogers 
(Political Science Quarterly, September). 

Germany and the Third Internationale. Alfred L. P. 
Dennis. (North American Review, October). 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 

An Unpopular Seventeenth Century View of Magna Carta. 
Arthur L. Cross (American Historical Review, Octo- 
ber). 

Early Liverpool Cotton Imports and the Organization of 
the Cotton Market in the Eighteenth Century. Stanley 
Dumbell (Economie Journal, September). 

An Historical Survey of Indian Migration within the 
Empire. Emmaline E. Smillie {Canadien Historical 
Review, September). 

William Pitt and Some Deluded Historians. 
Hawke (Nineteenth Century, October). 

A Lusus Parliamenti: Dublin Representation, 1801-1922. 
J. G. Swift MacNeill (Fortnightly, September). 

The New Dominion (Ireland). Alexander Brady (Cana- 
dian Historical Review, September). 

Canada and the Empire. Sir Campbell Stuart (Canadian 
Magazine, October). 

The Canadian Historical Association. James F, Kenney 
(Canadian Historical Review, September). 

The Treaty Making Power of Canada, A. 
Lowell (Foreign Affairs, September). 

GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 

Who Won the Battle of the Marne? Stéphane Lauzanne 
(National Review, September). 

The Action of the I, II, and ITI German Armies from 
August 15 to September 15, 1914. Maj. E. C. MeNeill 
(Coast Artillery Journal, September). 

Unity of Command among the Central Powers, 
von Kuhl (Foreign Affairs, September). 

UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 

The Sources of Our Nation’s History and Their Neglect. 
Leo F. Stock (Newman Quarterly, June). 

The Finns in America. Antero Riippa (Our World, Octo- 
ber). 

American Colonial Architecture. Joseph Jackson (Building, 
October). VI. Pennsylvania between 1700 and 1750. 

Under Five Flags: the History of the Fortification at 
Mobile Bay. Maj. E. J. Cullen (Coast Artillery 
Journal, September). 

Iconoclasm in American History. 
housie Review, July). 
stitution. 

The Threatened Prosecution of Alexander Hamilton under 
the Sedition Act by Thomas Cooper. Dumas Malone 
(American Historical Review, October). 

The Monroe Doctrine after 100 Years. Charles E. Hughes 
(Current History, October). 

One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine. Henry Cabot 
Lodge (Scribner’s, October). 

Francis Parkman. Clarence W. Alvord (Nation, N. Y., 
October 10), 
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Francis Parkman, 1823-1893. Edith F. Wyatt (North 
American Review, October). 

The Workingmen’s Party in Massachusetts, 1833-1834. 
Arthur B. Darling (American Historical Review, Octo- 
ber). 

The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin. Joseph Schafer 
(Wisconsin Magazine of History, September). IV. 
Some social traits of Teutons, 

The University of Wisconsin soon after the Civil War. 
Mrs. W. F. Allen (Wisconsin Magazine of History, 
September). 

Thomas C. Platt, Political Manager. Harold F. Gosnell 
(Political Science Quarterly, September). 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Tue Historica Ovrtoox, published monthly, except 
July, August and September, at Philadelphia, Pa., for 
October 1, 1923. 

\ ss 


County of Philadelphia, 
State of Pennsylvania, 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County, aforesaid, personally appeared Alfred C. Willits, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THe Hisroricar 
OvTLook, and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, McKtnitey Pusuisuine Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, AvBert E, McKin ey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Managing Editor, Avsert E. McKrintey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Business Manager, Atrrep C. Wituits, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of the total amount of stock). 

Apert E, McKIn ey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cuaries S. McKIn ey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding one per cent. or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are (if there are none, so state). 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security hold- 
ers as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is................ 

(This information is required from daily publications 
only.) 

Atrrep C, WIuits 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of 
September, 1923. 


Juuia M, O’Brien 
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MODELS FOR THE STUDY OF HISTORY 


Architecture—Art—History—Literature 
Pre-Historic—Ancient—Medieval—Oriental 


Q 
4 
7 
a 
a 





DORIC CORINTHIAN IONIC 


The demand for a clearer presentation of Art, History, Literature, and Architecture 
for the study of the different ages in history, has been steadily growing 


To meet this need in a teachable and effective way we offer exact replicas of utensils, 
bridges, windows, pillars (illustrated above), currency, houses, tools, spears, lances, locks, 
weapons, etc., which were used in past periods. These are the celebrated Rausch models 
which have won many prizes in World Fairs, Educational Exhibitions, etc 


By use of these models meaningless terms and lifeless definitions give way to a 
fascinating comparison of types, a study of origins and artistic effects. This material is 
now offered to large city high schools for museum purposes, to be viewed by parents as well 
as by students 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Scientific School Map Makers 





5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
For further information send in coupon below 
DENOYER--GEPPERT CO., (Holl-23 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

Gentlemen:—Please send us further information about your... Models, especially 
those for the.. wr period 
NAME ..... rien: A a seusssonsca ae BPN 
SCHOOL wt a ..... ADDRESS 


Look for the December issue 


























